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5 hee little bride of the fleet prepared 
delicious honeymoon dinners with a 
chafing-dish. The bridegroom said they 
were really superior. The elderly person 
long past the June de miel stage and 
fortunate in the possession of a full size 
galley and a Japanese cook muttered that 
it was probably all they needed. 

No one who goes to sea can hope to 
escape the question of help. It presses 
one just as hard in the galley as in the 
kitchen. The cook who can stand rolling 
wave and long, agitating swell, and does, 
is usually a man. On a small boat he is 
the whole crew, too, or the biggest part 
of it. Ona power craft of small dimen- 
sion he may even be the engineer. Hence 
cooking is only a very minor detail. His 
accomplishments are pretty apt to con- 
sist of biscuits, ofttimes an aesthetic 
green mottled with yellow; clam chow- 
der rich in pork fat, warranted to insure 
mal de mer; Irish stew thick with fats, 
and clam fritters never light in weight. 


A pudding from his hands is a swim- Te 2 
ming, porous custard, or large junks of i « A 
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LROPSEY 


IN THE EARLY MORNING THE MILKMAN COMES IN HIS NAPHTHA LAUNCIL 


half-soaked bread, polka dotted with 
raisins and disguised with generous 
applications of spices. 

On the other hand the “lady cook” 
who takes her day ashore and returns in 
a hilarious mood or who finds the “bait” 
and “life saving” flasks of visiting 
yachtsmen too potent, cannot be disposed 
of as on shore. It is a far cry to the 
big policeman. Then, too, there is 
always the haunting fear, if she is only 
mildly affected, that she will fall over- 
board. Watching the restless slumbers 
of even the best of cooks is a task not 
to be welcomed very often. 

The deep sea sailor cook from way 
down east was retired when Pat came. 
Pat of happy memory came over the side 
of the Kayoshk one early spring day soon 
after the boat joined the fleet off the club 
anchorage. Not even the formal first 
call of the commodore’s own wife could 
have rivaled in importance Pat’s coming. 

“Mary Patricia’s my name,” said the 
pale, wraith-like creature, “but they call 
me Pat.” 

And Pat she never ceased to be, and 
was forgiven many omissions and some 
worse sins of commission in the culinary 
line because of that name. Her history 
came out in due time. She had lost her 


color and health in a shirt waist factory. 
The dispensary doctors said, “If you 
want to live you must live in the open 
air.” So Pat looked on the Kayoshk as 
kind fate with sails. 

Pat’s kitchen experience had been 
acquired, not in any modern school of 
domestic science but in a short service 
as fourth assistant cook in a quick lunch 
resort, one of the kind where omelets 
can be made puffy only with generous 
doses of baking powder, and all manner 
of frugality terminates in “corned beef 
hash.” 

As big as the kitchen of many a high- 
priced flat was Pat’s kingdom, the galley 
of the Kayoshk. There was a fine new 
range that didn’t always work. A large 
ice box built into the second side of the 
galley was filled every five to seven days, 
and held fresh provisions enough for a 
large party for a week. .On a third 
side a pump occupied one end of the 
top of a water tank that served also as 
a work table. Cupboards for cooking 
dishes and some supplies, and shelves 
with safety racks for dishes and hooks 
for cups, took up the last side. Over- 
head a big skylight gave ample air and 


_ even sunlight, when the awnings were 


not spread. On a smooth day the galley 
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was pleasant. But on a sultry day with 
flapping, half-filled sails, a torrid sun 
and a royal swell, dinner might cook 
itself. At such times the cooks were 
never quite proof against the need of 
fresh air on deck. 

On shore at its worst a late grocer or 
butcher means only a ruined dinner and 
ruffled hostess; afloat the same tardiness 
may result in delayed sailing and the lost 
assistance of friendly tide and wind. 
Once just that combination led to an 
attempt to enter an unfamiliar harbor 
after dark. The Kayoshk ran hard 
aground. Until daybreak two anxious 
women watched lest the boat spring 
aleak while she pounded and ground as 
each wave lifted her just enough to drop 
her back with a thud more firmly than 
before. And through all the consterna- 
tion Patricia slept happily. So a grocer 
who practices punctuality means much to 
the housekeeper of the galley. More- 
over, the grocer who caters to yachts is 
all things to all the yachts he can serve. 


In the early morning as the guest 
aboard lies in the berth half awake, half 
dreaming, there sounds a faint “chug, 
chug, chug.” It comes nearer. It seems 
very close. It ceases altogether for a 
few seconds. Perhaps there may be a 
slight bump against the boat’s side. The 
sleepy mistress of the boat murmurs, 
“The milkman,” and is sure of fresh. 
cream for breakfast. The curious guest 
rolls out of her berth and peeps through 
a porthole. On the deck is a bottle of 
milk. The only moving thing in sight is 
a small naphtha launch, “chug-chugging” 
its way to the next customer. On its 
side is a sign “John Gates, Groceries.” 
The small choo-choo boat is the grocer’s 
delivery wagon. He’s the milkman. 
He’s the grocer. He’s the iceman and 
the coal man, and he’s the paper boy, 
and will deliver fresh fish and meat, 
indeed, he will sell the captain a kedge 
anchor or watermelon and deliver at the 
same time the spool of white silk the lady 
of the boat wanted. 
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The housekeeper soon learns not to 
forget desired articles when ordering. 
It isn’t agreeable waiting while the sailor 
rows ashore and strolls over to the store 
just for one lemon for the fish. When 
women revise the codes of signals by 
which communication is carried on by 
ships, there certainly will be added a 
signal flag as a call for the grocer. 

When cruising, dinner hour is reg- 
ulated by the anchor. “We'll anchor 
about 2 o’clock,” announces the captain’s 
daughter at the wheel. And Pat knows 
everyone will be ready at once for dinner. 
If the wind has been rather fresh and 
the water choppy or there has been a 
heavy swell, Pat knows two or three of 
the guests will hardly be equal to full 
dinners. Strong tea and milk toast, with 
a little fruit, is about their idea of dinner 
under such headachy conditions. 

Then there are days when the table 
is converted into a swing or a toboggan 
slide and only the experienced sailor girl 
can accomplish a successful dinner at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

Fishing by moonlight means the fresh- 
esh of fresh fish, broiled for breakfast or 
baked for dinner. Perhaps while the 
men are sitting peacefully smoking and 
story telling on deck in the moonlight, 
there is a bit of a leap from the water— 
a bit of splash. Instantly someone cries 
“a fish,” and the whole row are leaning 
over the rail peering out for the next fish 
that may break. On all sides come 
sounds that mean fish. As fast as pos- 
sible the hooks and lines are made ready. 
Everybody, or every two bodies, has a 
line over in a hurry. How still it is! 
Suddenly something flies through the air. 
A fine weakfish is struggling on the 
deck in the white moonlight. Then 
another, and another. The housekeeper 
knows just what everyone will expect 
for breakfast. A couple of strings of 
big beauties are put over the side to trail 
all night in the water. The sailor 
dresses them as soon as he’s up in the 
morning. Before she turns in the house- 
keeper sees the potatoes cleaned for 
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baking and all is ready for a quick corn 
meal cake. Cantaloupes are on the ice. 
Even with a dozen people aboard, break- 
fast is made easy. 

Or sometimes the fishing boats slip 
in like ghosts in the night. In the morn- 
ing a hail for fish is always answered. 
The housekeeper or some of the young 
people are glad to row over for the fish. 
Sometimes it is the clam man who fur- 
nishes his supplies in the same way. 

On at least one anchorage there is an 
old bumboat man who for several seasons 
has been known as the watermelon man. 
Among all the yachts and vessels he rows 
his green and white load of melons. No 
need is there for any cry of “water- 
milyuns.” The mere sight of the cargo 
will inspire a desire to buy. When 
the watermelons are gone the old man 
vanishes. No one has ever seen any- 
thing but a watermelon in his boat, not 
even a cantaloupe. 

Nowhere does good housekeeping 
count so emphatically as aboard a boat. 
Nothing mist accumulate soiled. If the 
weather be damp for days at a time 
woolens and leather must be watched 
for mold. Brass lamps in the cabins lose 
their luster quickly. Cabins are tiny; 
anything out of its usual position fills up 
the room. In the galley nothing must 
be left to tempt rats. Everything must 
be closely stowed; every article that can 
be made to hang from a hook, must. 
Before sailing in a stiff breeze all the 
appurtenances of the galley must be 
snugly stowed away. The interior of the 
ice box must be as carefully packed as 
if its contents were Parisian millinery 
destined for a summer’s campaign. If 
they are not, when the boat heels well 
down to the wind, the lobster salad will 
sail off its shelf into the consomme, while 
the mayonnaise garnishes the caramel 
custards. 

Perhaps it is because a truly clean 
and shipshape boat is so easily disfigured 
that some women object to any hook and 
line work aboard. On the Kayoshk no 
such objection was entertained, luckily 
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for the housekeeper, as it proved on one 
occasion. Indeed, it was an enthusiastic 
if not always successful fisherman whose 
ardor saved the night. It was only a 
few days after the Kayoshk joined the 
club fleet at anchor off the house. 
The Kayoshk had been out on its first 
over Sunday trip of the season. The 
party was much larger, by three active 


masculine appetites, than had been pre- 
pared for. To crown all, the season’s 
stock of canned goods ordered from 
town had failed to arrive and the supplies 
from the grocer had been very hurriedly 
ordered. In fact, it was a case where 
there was “plenty of nothing.” Ordi- 
narily there is a chance to get ashore 
somewhere and relieve such mistakes in 
the supply list. The Kayoshk anchored 
down near Sandy Hook, where groceries 
do not abound. A storm came up in 
the night and in the morning no one 
thought of going ashore, and the house- 
keeper kept her perplexities strictly to 
herself. This was the trip when the 
lamb chops intended for breakfast were 
carefully caught together with a bit of 
mushroom forcemeat between them and 
appeared at dinner as a crown roast. 


One of the unexpected had come 
aboard Saturday, carefully guarding a 
big florist’s box of pasteboard. As it 
was covered with a design in violets the 
housekeeper naturally expected its con- 
tents were in harmony, a peace offering, 
of course, for its donor’s unexpected 
acceptance of an old invitation. 

“Crabs!” exclaimed the unexpected, 


indicating the violet box. “For bait,’ 
was the further explanation. “I’m going 
to fish to-morrow.” Every little while 
the crabs were given a sprinkling of cold 
water to keep them lively. Put there 
was no fishing on the next day, although 
it cleared gorgeously and the Kayoshk 
took a run outside for a couple of hours. 
Dinner was served at anchor hack again 
inside the Hook. Once more at the club 
anchorage supper was prepared. The 
last guest had been put ashore. The 
unexpected had gone, leaving the violet 
box behind, and the housekeeper was 
preparing to throw box and contents 
overboard, when the launch from the 
commodore’s boat put off and headed for 
the Kayoshk. 

First calls in a yacht club fleet are 
not light matters. The commodore calls 
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first, then the vice-commodore. If there 
are ladies aboard all the boats, they 
call later. If they don’t, it is a sign that 
the newcomer is not to be admitted to 
the real inner circle. Under the circum- 
stances a Sunday night supper was 
inevitable, and the larder had been swept 
clear by the departed party. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, except tartare sauce 
and eggs! The galley fire had been put 
out and to build another meant smoke 
sweeping over the deck as we were 
swinging. 

The housekeeper decided to be inhos- 
pitable and endure the consequences. As 
she stooped to toss the violet box into the 
water the sky cleared in a flash. “The 
crabs,” she laughed. “The commodore 
may feast on the bait. It’s a clear case 
of fate and destiny.” They were still 


soft-shelled and there was a liberal 
supply. 

While the crabs were being cleaned 
and well marinated, plenty of bread was 
fried in the chafing-dish. Then the 
leanest bacon aboard was cut in thinnest 
slices, crisped and made into sandwiches 
with chopped watercress sprinkled over 
the bacon. It isn’t a bad combination. 
The crabs when partly done were brushed 
with mustard, red pepper and butter 
rubbed together. The tartare sauce went 
with the bait, and the housekeeper smiled 
blandly and wondered what the com- 
modore would say if he knew he was 
eating food destined for the fishes. It 
was the tightest situation the house- 
keeper had ever faced, although in three 
summers some funny complications have 
arisen. 


Mrs Howe’s Earnest Words 


Tt mental vigor, unimpaired, of the 
venerable author of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and her excellent 
handwriting, appear in the message 
which she has written expressly for the 
readers of this magazine, reproduced on 
the page opposite. These words come 
from a life rich in varied experience, as 
well as from a brilliant intellect. They 
were chosen because Mrs Howe felt that 
they were needed; they constitute the 
message uppermost in her mind and 
heart for the home people of America. 
Mrs Howe was eighty-four years old on 
the roth of May, 1903. We give the 
words of her message in type, because 


the engraved facsimile had to be so 
reduced in size from the original as 
somewhat to impair the legibility: 

“T find few people more pitiable to- 
day than young persons who have been 
allowed to grow up with no higher object 
in life than their own gratification and 
pleasure. No matter what the fortune 
of parents may be, the cultivation of 
good feelings and good manners should 
be to them a paramount object in the 
training of their children. No elegance 
of accomplishment can supply the place 
of true breeding, which can never be 
shown by those who lack consideration 
for the rights and feelings of others.” 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston 
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The Carnegie Gardens 


By Gorpon Curtis 


Illustrated from Photographs by Frances and Mary Allen 


HE elm-shaded city of Northampton has for one of 
its charming neighborhoods the formerly separate 
village of Florence, famed for its silk mills, and taking 
just pride in the comfortable aspect of its homes, alike 
of employers and employees. Florence never was a 
typical New England mill village, a colony of working- 


3 

‘sn men’s cottages set here and there on untrimmed hillsides. 
“ Beyond it is the usual New England luxuriance of 
a it) | hayfield and pasture, shadowing trees and countless wild 
i flowers; within its bounds the squalor of overworked 


3 and illiterate men and women is almost unknown. 
Spick and span yards and gardens where annuals bloom 
in reckless abundance and confusion are the common 
aspect, and this aspect has always, until lately, charac- 
terized the region. Almost everywhere was evident the 
New England passion for rigid neatness, and a feminine 
love of flowers that triumphed over much ignorance of 
the rules of gardening. 

One day in the early spring of 1899 a new influence 
came into Northampton and Florence. It came mod- 
estly, silently, at first unseen, but it began to work an 
important and beautiful change. In the gardens scat- 
tered shrubs began to gather into sightly groups on the 
corners of the smart, close-shaven lawns; vines began 
to clothe bare walls and sunny porches, against fence 
lines, long beds began to fill up with blossoming annuals 
backed by overhanging shrubbery, and many a garden 
began to take on a new charm of form, order, and 
gracious discipline. A new inspiration was at work. 

For years, Mr George W. Cable, the novelist, 
whose home is in Northampton, had been educating the 
people in the indoor culture of the home through hfs 
Northampton Home Culture club. He had long desired 

to bring some influence to bear also on their outdoor 
life. Mr Cable is an enthusiast in gardening; the 
grounds about his beautiful home, Tarryawhile, are 
rarely picturesque. One day as he talked over his plans 
with Andrew Carnegie, and heard from him of the 
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latter’s system of prize-giving for the 
well kept gardens in his native town 
of Dunfermline—for to-day the gardens 
of Dunfermline are famous in Scotland 
—it was agreed between them that Mr 
Cable should establish in Northampton 
a flower garden contest for six annual 
prizes, and that Mr Carnegie would 
furnish the prizes. Mr Cable not only 
established the competition, but lent it 
his inspiration and close personal over- 
sight. He taught the competitors the 
leading principles of informal gardening, 
and how to utilize native wild things. 

The gorgeous sumachs and white 
blossomed elderberry bushes were trans- 
planted to give picturesque effects on 
humble lawns. Graceful wild flowers, 
which would content themselves in 
garden soil, and the wood ferns were 
free to all, and they took on a new beauty 
in the village yards. 

Mr Cable in the hearts of this com- 
munity has a place uniquely his own— 
and prizes are not the only incentive; 


there is the desire to win the approval 
of a friend and benefactor. 

One day this summer I drove about 
with Mr Cable to see the most notable 
of the prize gardens. “They are not 
thinly scattered,” he said, “the interest in 
gardening spreads like infection. Pres- 
ently we shall pass a long row of houses 
surrounded by the most charming and 
luxuriant of gardens. A few years ago 
not a few of these homes stood in 
mere cinder yards. The most depressing 
object on earth is a cinder yard. One 
dweller in this row became inspired by 
some of our prize gardens he had seen, 
and presently he went to work. It was 
work in the most strenuous sense of the 
word. Before August arrived that little 
patch of blackness was blossoming like 
the rose. 

“Imagine how its glory of color, its 
green coolness and its fragrance made 
the other yards look! They seemed 
more poverty stricken than ever before. 
But the example gently spread and in 


“LIKE A HAPPY SURPRISE, ONE DISCOVERS A SMALL POND” 
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and to the child educative, 
but it rarely, if ever, takes 
in the whole dwelling place, 
and so lacks the public value 
we seek and demand. It is 
more child culture than home 
culture. Some day we hope 
to provide for the child cul- 
ture too, and in this very 
way. Meantime we reason, 
that if we can get the par- 
ents to garden, the children 
will garden, too. The only 
way children now enter the 
competition is to help their 
parents. That we find they 
do most capably ; some of the 
children have made their 
mark in the prize gardens. 
No professional’s garden 
A TYPICAL FLORENCE HOME, UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE sy: 
PRIZE COMPETITION may enter the competition. 
two or three years every 
yard had caught the new 
note. There were all degrees 
of gardening. One of the 
luxuriant spots evolved from 
gritty blackness took a prize, 
not wholly either because one 
of the most weighty condi- 
tions a judge takes into con- 
sideration is the first state of 
things. The blossoming of 
an old garden which boasts 
of decades of fertilizing, of 
tender care, of pruning, 
mowing and training, is 2 
very different task from a 
garden evolved from a cinder 
yard. That is genuine pio- 
neer work. 
“There are various rules in 
our competition. Only adults 
may compete. It is fre- 
quently pleaded that we ar- 
range a class which children 
may enter. We have not 
seen yet the advisability of it, 
because our object is general 


improvement. The child’s Gzorce w. CABLE, THE NOVELIST, WHO IS THE HEAD OF THE 
garden may be interesting, HOME CULTURE WORK 


nor any garden which hired labor has 
helped to beautify. Each garden must 
belong to the dwelling of the person 
offering it in competition. The judges in 
awarding the prizes take into considera- 
tion artistic taste in the laying out of a 
garden, artistic arrangement of color, also 
the conditions of walks, beds, turf and 
enclosures. The num- 
ber of prizes is now 
increased to fifteen, the 
field of competition is 
divided into five nearly LY 
equal districts, and to & 
each district three prizes 
are awarded. No con- 
testant, however, may 
take the same prize in 
two consecutive years, 
neither can he take a 
prize lower than he took 
the year before. 

“The first vear of the 
competition th>re were 
sixty contestants; the 
next year there were one 
hundred; now there are 
two hundred and sixty- 
five gardens in the com- 
petition. They range in 
size from a fine old- 
fashioned place with an 
acre of ground to a tiny 
plot on a thron¢ed street. 
One outcome of the com- 
petition has been the 
establishment of an in- 
formal exchange of 
shrubs, vines, seeds and cuttings. The 
judges, all summer long, keep observant 
eyes on competitors’ homes, then in Sep- 
tember, when the closing of the year is 
glorified by a blaze of dahlias, asters, 
golden glow and cannas, the prizes are 
awarded, keeping constantly in mind the 
memory of a garden as it has been. 

“The raising of fruit and vegetables— 
indeed, all practical gardening—is en- 
couraged. I will show you presently 
one of the prize gardens of a year ago.” 
A cozy little homestead stood with its 
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back to a steep hill. Vines climbed 
about it, a sweep of lawn was edged by 
shrubs and plants. Down the hillside 
ran a luxuriant vineyard, where later, 
in September’s mellow sunshine, grapes 
would hang in thousands of ruddy clus- 
ters. Its owner was a sun-browned, stal- 
Even the smallest child in 


wart man. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


his big family took a splendid pride 
in the garden. Across the street is 
one of the most attractive of all the 
prize gardens. It is owned and worked 
by two elderly ladies who lavish on 
the sweet outdoor labor many hours 
a day. The house stands on a bank with 
a beautifully kept lawn in front and 
clumps of shrubs in corners. A long 
piazza is hung with a verdant drapery 
of wistaria and honeysuckle. The gar- 
den is relegated to the side of the house 
with a glorious bank of ferns, begonias 
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and old-fashioned flowers to border the 
driveway. The sweep of graveled path 
to a vine-hung stable is grace itself. 
Within the borders of ferns and blos- 
soms stretch more flower beds. Under 
tree shadows, like a happy surprise, one 
discovers a small pond where lilies and 
lotus buds bloom, and where fish hide 
under their broad leaves. A narrow 
path circles it with a splendid hedge of 
blue iris. It is a garden of surprises, 
from its spears of white foxglove set 
among dark shrubbery to a forget-me- 
_not bed half hidden behind tall ferns. It 
is the sort of garden which follows de- 
lightfully the teachings I heard Mr Cable 
expound everywhere. 

“Set a modest front to the passing 
public,” I heard him say to an ambitious 
gardener. “Study harmony of color, 
and self-restraint. In the front have 
pale, cool colors, let them grow brighter 
gradually, till far back, behind the house, 


MR CABLE AND HIS GRANDCHILDREN AT HOME 
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you have all the tall, gorgeous things 
you desire, the sunshine of golden glow 
and sunflowers, the magnificence of hol- 
lyhocks, dahlias and cannas. Let the 
passerby have only a seductive glimpse 
of their magnificence. Group the shrubs 
in the same fashion, delicately colored 
low-growing things against tall, dark- 
foliaged bushes. Gather them into pleas- 
ant clumps in yard corners or in a line 
along the fence. Keep a lawn clear, not 
only because you want fair play for the 
mower, but because the effect is so much 
better. 

“The hardest thing we have to evolve 
is originality. It is astonishing how often 
ideas have to be provided for amateur 
gardeners. There are constantly two 
natures we have to fight, the fantastic, 
and the passion for mere regularity and 
rigor. The former gets together an 
astonishing medley of seeds and plants, 
and then with no regard whatever for 

color, hight or habit, he 


makes his garden, crowd- 
ing crimson in front of 
blue, hiding a bed of del- 
icate alyssum behind a 
border of gaudy balsams. 


The fantastic gardener 
cuts his ground into mean- 
ingless beds and borders, 
till his front yard looks 
like a strange, gorgeous 
patchwork. That is not 
good gardening, neither is 
the yard which is painfully 
clean. Here is one of that 
order now.” 

Mr Cable pointed to a 
handsome little home with 
fine piazzas rurmming all 
about it. There were no 
vines shading them. No 
shrubs, no flowers or shady 
trees had a place on the 
wide lawn. It was beau- 
tifully kept, however: not 
a dandelion or clover dared 
show its head; they were 
nipped by the cruel mower 
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“ITS SPEARS OF WHITE FOXGLOVE, SET AMONG DARK SHRUBBERY ” 


in their earliest bud. Every stray leaf 
was swept away, and the lines of the 
lawn were as perfect as a knife and ruler 
could make them. 

“Tt is clean,” sighed Mr Cable, “beau- 
tifully clean. A bald head is clean—but 
it is not picturesque.” 

Then we came to the hillside gardens. 
They had not been easy to redeem from 
such waste land as we saw in some re- 
gions, still relegated to chicken yards. 
Only, once civilized, there were beauties 
in the strip of hillside standing like a 
background to a cottage, such as a land- 
scape gardener would have envied. 
Among the “brae” gardens Mr Cable’s 
advice had been faithfully followed. By 
the street were clumps of flowering 
shrubs fringed by delicate flowers and 
white and green foliage. The houses 
were draped with the green of vines, 
amid which blazed masses of roses. 
Back on the hilltop, through budding 
dahlias and dark leaved cannas, one 


caught a glimpse of a fine potato field, 
the blue-green wrappers of plump cab- 
bage heads, the graceful wave of corn 
blades. In the farthest distance, close to 
the fence, clustered tall spikes of golden 
glow and heavy-headed sunflowers. 

Before another summer passes, the 
garden makers of Northampton will 
have a model garden to study. Andrew 
Carnegie has entered with such sympa- 
thy into the remarkable work achieved 
by Mr Cable through the Home Culture 
clubs, that his recent gift of fifty 
thousand dollars has enabled the club 
to purchase splendid surrounding 
grounds. The new buildings will mean 
much to the industrial and educational 
life of the city; while for the beauty and 
recreation of Northampton, the entire 
block in which the clubhouses stand will 
be transformed into a pleasant garden, 
teaching by its care and arrangement 
the ‘principles of practical and artistic 
gardening. 
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66 H AVE you 
called on 
Mrs Avery yet?” 
asked Gertrude, as 
she suddenly ap- 
peared early one morning in my kitchen, 
and dropped into a chair. 
“N-o,” I answered, “that is—” 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” interrupted Gertrude, with the 
frankness of lifelong friendship. “How 
would you like it if you moved to a 
strange place, and the very woman you 
had most reason to expect attention from 
didn’t come near you! I don’t see how 
you can keep away 
from that dear old- 
fashioned house 
they have taken, 
anyway, when it’s 
always been like 
home to you. I 
know you are busy, 
but you are so neg- 
lectful of social 
matters—"" 
I interrupted 
here, for when 
Gertrude intro- 
duces a_ plaintive 
note into her voice 
and begins on that 
subject, she is not 
—well, interesting. 
I thought a little 
counter criticism 
might change the 
current, so I asked 
casually: “Don’t 


you think it’s rather lacking in taste to 
wear that elegant new suit this time oi 
day?” 

“I’m on the way to the dressmaker’s, ° 
she replied. “I attempted to save on this 
gown, since ruining my spring suit, you 
know ; but I find that when I hold up my 
skirt it shows where the silk line of af- 
fluence meets the economy line of per- 
cale. If I get it in wearable condition 
in time, will you go to Mrs Avery’s with 
me this afternoon?” 

“Why—yes, if nothing happens,” I 
replied. “I’ve already made several at- 


tempts to see her; in fact, I got as far 
as the door once. Didn’t I tell you about 


it?” Receiving a shake of the head and 
an expectant look, 
I went on: 

“My ring was 
answered at once 
by a woman who 
had ‘by the day’ 
written large all 
over her ponderous 
body. ‘Yes’m, 

Mrs Avery was 
in. Leaving me 
outside, and step- 
ping to the foot of 
the stairs, she called 
up: ‘Miss Av’ry’ 
(rising inflection), 
‘Miss Av'ry’ (fall- 
ing inflection), and 
waited for the reply 
which did not 
come. Then with 
her brawny hands 
she took a sturdy 
grip of the colonial 
railing — you re- 
member how slen- 
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der it is—and gave it a violent 
shake, to which it responded 
with surprised rattles and 
creaks, and called again im- 
peratively: ‘Miss Av’ry, if 
you're up there, answer!’ No 
answer came (strange to say), 
and the factotum turned to me 
and remarked in an injured 
tone: ‘Well, I suppose she’s 
gone out, but J didn’t know 
it!’ I managed to control my 
risibles till I was out of sight.” 

“And you didn’t leave a 
card?” asked Gertrude. 

“No,” I said, “I feel, with 
her, that I can’t discharge my 
whole duty with a piece of 
pasteboard, and the incident 
would have made her feel 
conscious, if she had known 
who it was that bearded the 
lion that day.” 

give you a_ credit 
mark!” declared my visitor, 
graciously. 

“I've really nothing to wear 
this afternoon,” I continued, 
“the last time I dressed in my 
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best bib and tucker for calling, with 
Mrs Avery first on the list, I ran in 
to the nursery and bent over the 
baby’s crib just to see that she was 
asleep and all right, and found myself 
adorned with an abdominal adhesive 
plaster of flypaper which nurse had 
thoughtfully pinned against the side 
of the crib. I spent the afternoon 
doctoring my gown, but it is not even 
convalescent. I wonder if the flies 
saw the joke!” 

“How careless people are with 
sticky flypaper,” said Gertrude, laugh- 
ing; “but I can assure you there are 
other sufferers from that trap besides 
you and the flies. A flypaper that 
had been put on our pantry shelf be- 
came suddenly electrified one night, 
bobbing up and down, sliding about 
regardless, and _ sending 
Nora into the library, 
scared blue, with 
the information that 
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‘the divil himsilf’s afther skatin’ round 
the panthry, saints save us!’ There was 
a general stampede for the place indica- 
ted, for one doesn’t often have a chance 
to see the prince of evil disporting him- 
self in that particular fashion. He was 
found to be in the form of a very young, 
frightened and exhausted rat, his long 
tail and hind feet stuck firmly to the 
paper, which all his frantic exertions 
with his four legs had failed to get 
rid of.” 

“Poor little 
scamp!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Tl tell you 
the rest of it, if 
you'll promise 
not to mention 
it to a soul,” 
she added mys- 
teriously, her 
eyes twinkling 
merrily ; and the 
promise having 
been duly given, 
she resumed: 

“Well, I told 
Cousin Edith 
about it next 
morning, and 
she exclaimed: 
‘That gives me 
an idea! I hear 
a mouse or something around my bed 
every night, and we can’t catch him; I’m 
going to try flypaper!’ The next day she 
had a tale for me—but not a mouse tail. 
She said she carefully disposed four 
sheets of the fresh paper in tempting 
array, and went to sleep, ‘on one elbow 
and with one eye open.’ Early in the 
morning she waked up thinking she heard 


the paper rustling, and was sure she had 
caught something; so sliding cautiously 
out of bed, she plumped both bare fee: 
onto one sticky piece of the paper—anc 
there she was! ‘Let us draw a veil over 
what followed,’ as the story writers say.” 
“How mean we are to laugh at th- 
poor girl,” | 
| said. “I’ve often 
thought, 
though, that an 
inhabited squar:: 
of sticky fly- 
paper is a trag- 
edy—a compos. 
ite one, so to 
speak. Most of 
the flies give up 
after a faint 
struggle, but 
there’s a melan- 
choly fas cina- 
tion which really 
becomes mixed 
with—er—sym- 
pathetic ad- 
miration, in 
watching some 
of the pests 
‘die game.’ 
What a pity 
they can’t be 
killed out- 
right !” 

“If you are going to wax sentimental, 
I’m gone!” said Gertrude, rising; “I'l! 
call for you at 3. I do hope it won't 
rain! Good-bye, dear!” 

“Good-b—” I began, as she turned 
to go but the word evaporated in a 
gasp: 

“Oh, Gertrude, you’ve been sitting all 
this time on a flypaper !” 
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The New Discipline 


By EpitH KINGSMILL 


A PROMINENT New York newspaper recently con- 
tained an editorial on cruelty to children, in which 
occurred the following sentence: “In the public schools, 
corporal punishment has been abolished, and this wise 
and humane regulation has improved the scholars and 
the teachers. Compelled to use moral suasion, the teach- 
ers have developed intellectual control of pupils, and the 4 
children have greater respect for teachers.” 

The public has acquired a general impression that 
the unruly child, who in the old days was whipped int> 
order and obedience and industry, is now subdued by 
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his teacher talking sweetly with him 
n private and appealing to his better 
nature. This opinion is not correct. The 
average boy is not slow to detect what 
he calls “preachin’” and “fancy talk.” 
Long before he leaves the primary de- 
partment, he will have none of it. Of 
course, we do find in our schools an 
occasional child who responds readily to 
such appeals; there are such children, 
but not many. 

Let us consider a few typical cases of 
discipline as now administered in New 
York city, Chicago and some other 
American cities. 

Ralph is an ordinary boy, not vicious 
but a little lazy. He has been inatten- 
tive in school, and has neglected his 
lessons at home. At the end of the 
month he must take home his report 
card, on which his teacher has written 
“Inattentive,” “Progress unsatisfactory,” 
“Deficient in arithmetic and _ history.” 
This card must be signed by one of 
Ralph’s parents and brought back to the 
teacher. In Ralph’s home a keen inter- 
est is felt in his progress. The coming 
of the monthly report is an important 
event. When it is good, there is great 
joy in the household, but when it is un- 
favorable, Ralph is made to feel that he 
has done a serious wrong, which must 
be rectified by the excellence of his report 
next month. Ifthe monthly report is not 
sufficient, a “conduct book” is provided 


in which the teacher writes, at school- 
close each day, what Ralph’s conduct has 
been that day. This book must be 
shown at home every evening, signed by 
the father and returned to school the 
next morning. By this means there is 
established between the teacher and 
Ralph’s parents, daily communication, 
which is kept up until his work is satis- 
factory. 

Tom’s case is more difficult to handle. 
In his home there is but slight interest 
felt either in his progress or his behav- 
ior. His monthly report was very poor, 
and his teacher has sent home two or 
three notes informing his father that she 
regrets to state that his son’s deportment 
is very inattentive and disorderly and 
that he is falling behind his class. Day 
after day he has carried home a conduct 
book with “Careless,” “Talkative,” etc, 
therein. Each morning he has returned 
the book, signed by his father, but he has 
continued to be inattentive, talkative and 
disorderly notwithstanding. What is to 
be done now? Tom, conduct book and 
all, is sent to the principal, who asks the 
teacher a few questions concerning the 
case and then reasons thus (inwardly) : 
“Tom has wasted the time of his class 
and his teacher by his disturbances. He 
is now wasting my time. His father has - 
been informed of this many times but 
evidently does not care how his boy be- 
haves. He does not seem to realize that 
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he is responsible for his son's conduct. 
We must make him see that he is.” 

To Tom, the principal talks with 
gravity and even severity. He gives the 
boy a seat near his desk, and says to him: 
“Bring your father with you in the morn- 
ing. You cannot return to vour class 
until I have seen him.” When Tom 
carries this message home, the paternal 
indifference vanishes at once. Tom’s 
misdemeanors could be tolerated indefi- 
nitely by his father, so long as they 
annoyed only his schoolmates, teacher 
and principal, but now—now, they are 
annoying him. He will have to lose half 
a day’s work in ordcr to interview the 
principal. That is outrageous, and it is 
time that boy learned to behave himself. 
So Tom feels the weight of his father’s 
displeasure. The conference with the 


principal is very dignified and grave on 
the principal’s part, and the father goes 
home feeling, if he never felt it before, the 
responsibility of fatherhood, and seeing, 
vaguely and dimly perhaps, that he and 


Tom are not private individuals, but 
parts of a social whole, which cannot 
work harmoniously without their co- 
operation. 

Then there is Joe. When he was sent 
to the principal and told to bring his 
father to school, his father ignored the 
summons, and told Joe he need not go 
back to school. But in the course of a 
few days the truant officer served a 
notice on the father, warning him that 
his son must return to school within so 
many days, or he (the father) would 
be arrested. So that brought him to 
time. 

Thus, in every case, the government is 
from the home. Parents use what in- 
centives they please, or find effective, 
rewards and deprivations, and sometimes 
corporal punishment. 

Once in a while, but rarely, the home 
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does not rise to the occasion, as in the 
case of Robert. He was an “incorrigible,” 
a confirmed truant, and when he did 
come to school he was rude and disobe- 
dient. His parents were interviewe: 
several times, and when they had show:. 
clearly that they were not able or no 
willing to control him, the state steppe: 
in, and said: ‘Let me take him. I wil 
put him in a reform school where people 
make a study of what to do with boys 
like him. Perhaps I cannot undo thc 
effect of the heredity and environment 
which you have given him, but I will d: 
the best I can, and at least he will not 
have the opportunity to injure and de- 
moralize these other children.” 

Under the regime of corporal punish- 
ment in schools the home said to the 
school: “Here is my child. I want him 
taught. While he is in schdéol, he is 
yours, mind and body. Whip him when 
he needs it, but don’t bother me about 
him. I'll feed and clothe him. You 
educate him.” With the abolition oi 
corporal punishment, the conditions have 
changed, and the burden has been more 
justly divided. The school says to the 
home: “The child is yours, not mine. 
To feed and clothe him is not enough. 
You must do more than that. To send 
him forth into the world of school 
orderly and law-abiding; to watch his 
progress; to encourage his efforts; to 
check his wrong tendencies; to punish 
him for misconduct; that is your duty. 
To be truthful, courteous and diligent; 
that is the child’s duty. To make his 
lessons interesting and to teach them 
thoroughly; that is my duty. Make 
your child teachable and I will teach him, 
but I cannot do your work, you cannot 
do mine; neither you nor I can do the 
child’s. We must all work together to 
produce a citizen who will be a benefit 
to society.” 
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The Winds Came Whispering to Me 


S 
Genesee Richardson 


The winds came whispering to. me— 
«Thy love, thy love is near, 

This very day he comes to thee,” 
And I was glad to hear), 2 


\ 
2» My lover comes across the 
Before the night is down, \ 
Altho” he bides away, away 
Beyond woodland and town.\ 


\ 


The roadway’s turning smiles me Onj 


Invites my eager feet. i 
My lover comes! I shall be gon ' 


give him welcome 

Ne all things*tike ‘ptisoners free 
"Awake to sing about, 


The winds came whispering to me 
And, let the secret out. 
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The Abolition Poverty 
Gy Hensy Demanest Lhoyd 


Christian nations have pen- 
sioned the veterans of war, but New 
Zealand was the first country in civiliza- 
tiondom to pension its poor old men and 
women, at the general expense, as veter- 
ans of industry. It is not to be the last. 
Its neighboring colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria have followed it. 
Agitation for a 
similar recog- 
nition of the 
right of the 
needy aged toa 
share in the 
wealth they 
have created is 
persistent ev- 
erywhere, and 
acquired new 
life by Mr 
Cha mberlain’s 
recent sugaring 
of his proposal 
of protective 
taxes for Eng- 
land by prom- 
ising to use the 
money so got 
for old age pensions. There is an Amer- 
ican demand, too, as is shown by the 
charming and convincing article by 
Edward Everett Hale, in a recent issue 
of a popular magazine. 
THE STATE CAN AFFORD PENSIONS 

Dr Hale points out that the best 
efforts of friendly societies and the life 
insurance companies must fall far short 
of even the money remedy needed for 
the losses of death and disease. With 
his characteristic blend of acuteness and 
courage, Dr Hale, at the same moment 
he suggests this great alleviation of 
suffering, anticipates and destroys the 


SIR R. J. SEDDON, PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND, 
FATHER OF THE OLD AGE PENSION LAW 


objection sure to be most strongly urged 
—that it. cannot be done because the 
money cannot be found. In Massachu- 
setts, at least, the poll tax will do it, he 
says. The two dollars a year every 
Massachusetts man has been paying to 
the state since his majority endows him 
with the right to return support from 
the state in the 
extremity of 
declining years, 
and will supply 
the money to 
meet the claim. 
Dr Hale has 
the most sug- 
gestive mind in 
America, and 
his suggestions 
have the habit 
of ripening in- 
to actuality. 
The suggestion 
of old age pen- 
sions which he 
has so persist- 
ently broached 
to that greatest 
of all the Lend-a-Hand clubs which 
we call the state, we may be sure will 
not cease knocking at the door o/ 
public sympathy until the door is opened. 
Christendom began by opening its arms 
to the children, “for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” and its heart is turning 
not less tenderiy in these riper years to 
the sufferings of the destitute old people, 
who are certainly in some ways nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than the children 
—as, for instance, in point of time. 

Our fellow democrats of Australasia— 
New Zealand and Australia—are pio- 
neering the way for us, and proving 
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that old age pensions are both popular 
and practical. It is characteristic of 
the new energy of these antipodal dem- 
ocrats—antipodal in more senses than 
one—to perform rather than preach. As 
long ago as 1772 an old age pension 
scheme passed the house of commons, 
but failed in the house of lords, that 
bourne from which no reformer returns. 
In 1795, an- 
other scheme 
was for- 
ward which 
had been  for- 
mulated by 
tom Paine. 
from that day 
to this there has 
been almost 
constantly some 
plan for the 
protection of 
helpless old age 
before the Eng- 
lish speaking 
public, the elab- 
orate scheme of 
Mr Charles 
Booth being the 
latest. 
“DICK” SEDDON THE 
PIONEER 

Old age pen- 
sions have been 
a favorite plat- 
form attraction 
of Mr Chamberlain’s political career for 
many years. Perhaps if he had realized 
his ambition to be premier he might have 
had the glory of being the first statesman 
to initiate a new abolition—the abolition 
of poverty—of even wider reach in its 
promise of beneficence than the emanci- 
pation proclamation. But that distinc- 
tion was reserved for the unfailing be- 
cause always deserved luck of the New 
Zealand premier, that genius of demo- 
cratic love, of, by and for the people, 
who, as “Dick” Seddon is growing into 
the world-wide popularity of those who, 
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“SIR DICKON SEDDON” AS A LONDON CARTOONIST PICTURED 
HIM DURING HIS VISIT TO LONDON IN 1902 


like “Abe” Lincoln, are called by their 
first name by millions. It is to the sym- 
pathy of this individual democrat that 
the first initiation of this new institu- 
tion is due, even if it is to the New Zea- 
land democracy at large that we must 
give the credit of realizing it. 

There had been no agitation in New 
Zealand for old age pensions, no special 
discussion of 
the subject, 
when in 1896 
Premier Seddon 
sprang his bill 
upon the New 
Zealand parlia- 
ment. “Digger 
Dick” has 
proved more 
than once that 
he possessed the 
intuitional pow- 
er of the leader 
of men. In the 
general election 
which soon fol- 
lowed, his idea 
received the 
widespread sup- 
port of the pub- 
lic. When par- 
liament met 
again an old 
age pension bill 
was the princi- 
pal measure 
submitted to it, and the premier and his 
supporters had the triumph of seeing it 
become law, in spite of a more strenuous 
opposition from the conservatives than 
was encountered by any of the progres- 
sive measures for which New Zealand 
has become famous among the democ- 
racies of the world, not even excepting 
compulsory arbitration. An attempt of 
the opposition to obstruct legislation is 
given in New Zealand the picturesque 
desienation of “stone wall.” The “stone 
wall” with which this project was met 
had for one of its incidents an. uninter- 
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rupted session of ninety hours, in which 
fourteen hundred speeches were made, 
one member speaking against the Dill 
ninety-three times, and Premier Seddon 
keeping his place almost continually the 
whole time. “That is the sort of strain,” 
he said lately, “a man does not want to 
undergo more than once in his life.” 
The law went on the statute books in 
November, 1898, has remained there, and 
it is safe to predict will continue to 
remain. No New Zealand politician 
would dare propose to remove it. There 
is no more popular institution in progres- 
sive Newest England to-day than its old 
age pensions. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


And here far more than in any statis- 
tical or economical argument is the real 
root of the matter. The root of any 
social institution that has a root, is in 
the hearts of the people. The New 
Zealand pension law was at first enacted, 
experiment as it confessedly was, for 
three years. A year before the time was 
up, by another law it was made a per- 
manent feature of New Zealand life. 
The Australian colony of Victoria tried 
old age pensions for six months by a tem- 
porary law, and then made it permanent. 
New South Wales watched the expe- 
riences of New Zealand for two years 
from its advantageous point cf observa- 
tion, across the Tasmian sea, and then 
committed itself also to the policy. This 
was done by these shrewd common- 
wealths, although in the case of each of 
them the applicants for pensions were 
more numerous, and the cost was greater 
than had been calculated. Notwith- 
standing this financial obstacle, the later 
laws of New South Wales and Victoria 
¢o a step beyond New Zealand, and to 
those who have been disabled by dan- 
gerous and unhealthy work give pensions 
at an earlier age than that fixed for those 
disabled by old age alone. 


TOUCHING SCENES 


The old age pension has captured the 
kecrt of the Australasian public. The 
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hope and rescue it has brought to broken 
down men and women condemned with- 
out it to bitter, degrading, unassuaged 
misery, are beyond question; their grati- 
tude is recorded in many touching ways. 
The old people tottering up to receive 
their first payment call down the bless- 
ings of God even on the doorkeepers and 
tellers of the disbursing offices. Public 
life in our times has seen no assemblage 
more unique than that of the old men 
and women who two years ago filled 
the opera house in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, to render in person their heart- 
felt thanks to the premier for the loving 
kindness with which the state under 
his lead had smoothed their closing 
years. 
. PAYING THE BILLS 

The old age pension is the abolition of 
capital punishment in industry, and the 
people of New Zealand are glad to pay 
the bill. When on May day last “Uncle 
Dick” was given an ovation by the people 
of New Zealand in commemoration oi 
the fact that he had been premier for ten 
years, no part of the remarkable work 
he has done to democratize society, to 
extend the protection of the state to 
women and children, and to all workers, 
to create industrial peace, to foster 
industries, to provide laws for the land- 
less, credit for the poor, work: for the 
workless, to support and assist the 
farmer, to rescue the Maoris from 
extinction—none of these were more 
emphasized by the plaudits of the people 
than old age pensions. 

Nor was it the cheap gratulation of 
those who, as is so often falsely charged 
against New Zealand, are generous with 
other people’s money, reformers who 
float to ruin on bubbles of borrowed 
money. New Zealand is the most pros- 
perous and the most solvent country in 
the world. Its ten years of reform have 
been ten years of financial surpluses for 
its government. It is the most progres- 
sive of all the Australasian democracies, 
and its bonds rank the highest of all the 
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colonies in the London money market. 
As Premier Seddon was able to state in 
his speech in reply to the felicitations of 
his constituents, New Zealand during 
these ten years of advanced democratic 
policy, has been paying out of surplus 
revenue for public improvements many 
millions of dollars which in the other col- 
onies would have been raised by borrow- 
ing in London. 


PENSIONERS ARE MANY 


One interested in social betterment 
cannot have a more moving or inspiring 
experience than to sit, as I have done, on 
the bench by the side of the New Zealand 
magistrates as they hear and decide the 
applications for pensions. One’s first 
wonder is that there should be so many 
of them in a country so young and strong 
as New Zealand. We all shuddered 
when John Morley some years ago told 
us that one-half the people of England 
who reached the age of sixty-five 
were paupers. But it seems an even 
greater reproach for what we call our 
civilization that the state of affairs 
should be almost as bad in the domestic 
economy of England’s youngest and 


most vigdrous child. At the end of Igo:, 
there were twelve thousand four hundred 


and five okd age pensioners in New %ea- 
land. This has since increased slightly, 
and the amount thus disbursed has risen 


from six hundred and forty thousand-a . 


vear in 1899 to a little over a million 

in 1902. 
That. New Zealand does so much as 

this for the most helpless of all the help- 


less is gladdening. « That it has so much . 
to do is saddening. We must agree with 7 
the latest and best of New Zealand's 


political chroniclers, Mr William Petnber 
Reeves, authcr of the famous compul- 
sory ‘arbitration law, when he Says in 


State Experiments in Atsfralig@ and. 


New Zealand: “It is a heavy .enough 
indictment against the modern industrial 
system and against civilization as under- 
stood in the Anglo-Saxon world, that in 
a young community starting with such 
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advantages, endowed with such wealth, 
and on the whole so sane and vigorous 
in mind and body as the New Zealand- 
ers, more than one-third of the aged 
should be almost or altogether without 
means at sixty-five.” 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW 

The principles and operations of the 
law are simple enough. No new tax was 
levied to pay for the pensions, as the sur- 
plus revenue sufficed. No new officers 
had to be appointed, and the work is 
done by those who are already function- 
aries of the state, the postmasters who 
furnish the printed forms for applica- 
tions, the magistrates who pass upon 
them, and the registrars who make the 
payments. The relief is for the de- 
serving poor, but one does not need to be 
either a saint or a pauper to get it. One 
may have property valued at two hundred 
and fifty dollars or an income of one 
hundred and seventy dollars a year and 
still receive the full allowance of ninety 
dollars a year, an English shilling a day. 
The idea is to prevent pauperism and 
encourage thrift by adding to the sav- 
ings of the poor enough to keep them out 


,, Of the pauper class. For those who have 


more property or more income, the al- 
lowance bythe*state is decreased pro- 
portionately ‘until it disappears... Thus, 
those who have two hundred affd sixty 
dollars of ipeome or sixteen hundred do!- 


lars of. property can have no pensions. 


hese who are criminals are excluded, 
bytgnot those who have been criminals. 
One may have committed the most hei- 
nous of crimes and be forgiven if it hap- 
pened twenty-five years ago. A serious 
misdemeanor of twelve years since will 
be overlooked. Minor matters like drunk- 
enness of more than five years ago are 
passed by. This tenderness toward the 
weak of morale was deliberate. “The 
democracy,” the statesman said, who 
proposed this feature of the law, “can 
afford to forgive.” The Maoris are 
admitted to the full benefit of the law; 
one thousand and fifty-five of them were 
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drawing pensions last year. In this sense 
they are the ‘white man’s burden.” 
There are some frauds, of course, but 
not many, and the law is amended from 
time to time to meet such violations of 
the public confidence. Most strenuously 
do Premier Seddon and the other sup- 
porters of the law deny that it discour- 
ages thrift. “It encourages a man to 
save,” the premier said to me, “to know 
that the state will add something to 
his litti> accumulation. Instead of the 
despair v.hich sees no use of self-help, 
comes hope and a new energy.” More- 
over, they are not afraid, these innovat- 
ing New Zealanders, to question whether 
from any true point of social regard it is 
thrift for a poor man, whose earnings are 
really not enough for his children’s need, 
to save money which has to be scrimped 
somehow out of their bodies ur minds 
or souls. “There are two ways of induc- 
ing people to be thrifty,” Mr Reeves says, 
“you may encourage them with the hope 
of attaining to comfort, or you may 
frighten them with the alternative of utter 
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destitution. I attach more value to the 
efficiency of hope.” 

The pension hearings have their smile- 
as well as their tears. “You cannot hay 
a pension,” the judge said to one heart: 
looking old chap; “you earned last yea 
more than the limit at which the lay 
allows pensions to be given.” “Than 
you, judge,” the man said as he steppe: 
down, “I will see that that does no 
happen again.” A _ recently remarrie: 
widow who claimed to be sixty-five 
was confronted with the marriage licens: 
in which she had given her age as tha’ 
of a considerably younger woman. Sh: 
was sent away exceedingly sorrowfu. 
that she could not be of one age to b: 
married and another to be pensioned. A 
statement in the report of the minister o/ 
labor last year presents one reason for 
the gratification with which the New 
Zealanders regard their novel benefi- 
cence, :hat all civilized peoples can un- 
derstanu and sympathize with. Thanks 
to the old age pension, the report says, 
the aged tramp has disappeared from the 
highways of New Zealand. 


THE ONLY OTHER ONE, SO 


FAR AS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING KNOWS, IS IN THE ROYAL GROUNDS AT VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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An Interview with Mrs Russell Sage, by Edith Commander 


RS RUSSELL SAGE’S action in 

withdrawing from the New York 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, be- 
cause the men insisted on smoking at the 
annual dinners, provided a great deal of 
comment at the time, and not a little 
controversy. The subject of smoking in 
the presence Of women is one of increas- 
ing interest, and Mrs Sage’s views are 
interesting. She is a pure American, a 
direct descendant of Miles Standish; a 
very busy woman, taking an active inter- 
est in educational and other affairs. 

“T have never been an agitator on the 
smoking question,” she tells the present 
writer. “I have never been aggressive 
about it. Smoke hurts my throat so I 
avoid places where it is indulged in. 
The occasions on which I came into con- 
flict with smoking, were all. dinners. to 
which ladies had been invited. The com- 
mittee had, in each case, expressly prom- 
ised that there should be no smoking, 
yet some of the men defied the rules and 
persisted in lighting cigars.” 

“Women have only themselves to blame 
for the prevalence of smoking in public 
places. They are willing to drive and 
walk with men while they smoke, they 
even permit men to smoke while dining 
with them at public restaurants, and at 
length men feel dreadfully abused if 
they are required to desist from smoking 
for an hour or so. A man can drink 
without interfering with the comfort of 
others, but the smoker makes his pres- 
ence felt all over the room.” 

“Do you think men were once more 
considerate and courteous ?” 

“I know they were. Such a state 


with any claim whatever to refinement. 
The American woman must come to 
the rescue—and she will—she will. The 
American woman is the purest, highest, 
finest product of civilization thus far, but 
I do think she is making a_ serious 
mistake in encouraging the ubiquitous 
smoker.” 

“What led her into that error?” 

“T think she grasped the fact that men 
and women spent their lives too far apart, 
and they should be comrades. In that, 
she is right, but she has not realized that 
they must be comrades on the highest 
level attainable, and that she can bring 
man up only by maintaining a very high 
standard herself. So long as she toler- 
ates and condones rudeness and incon- 
sideration, men will be rude and incon- 
siderate. As soon as she insists upon 
courtesy, they will be courteous.” 

“Do you think home training, or rather 
the lack of it, is responsible for modern 
impoliteness ?” 

“I do, indeed. Many people leave 
their children almost entirely to servants, 
and consequently the little ones imbibe 
their manners and culture from the 
domestics. Many of our young men and 
women who have attended school and 
college, who have attained an enviable 
amount of brain culture, are almost 
destitute of courtesy. ‘Fix well thy cen- 
ter, then draw thy circle round,’ has been 
a pet motto of mine for many years. 
Unless we have a definite center, the 
circle is sure to be faulty. The Amer- 
ican woman must fix her center with 
exceeding care, that her circle may 
include all noble tendencies and exclude 
all base ones, in the citizens of America.” 
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T’S no fair,” cried Dimpsey Jackson. The tears were 

tumbling down his red cheeks as he knelt beside 

his mamma and put his face into her beautiful blue frock. 

“What’s no fair, Dimpsey boy?” asked his mamma. 

She cuddled him in her arms and he put his arms round 
her neck. 

“Dolly parties is no fair for little girls when little 
boys haven’t any dollies and can't have dolly parties nor 
anysing. It’s no fair.” 

Mamma cuddled him closer and whispered, “Dimp- 
sey, what’s the matter with an animal party with lots of 
lovely things to eat, because elephants eat more than 
dollies.” 

Dimpsey jumped right off his mamma’s knee. 

“Mamma, let’s write ’vitations now.” 

You ought to have seen the “’vitations.” They were 
written on Dimpsey’s own paper with a little boy fishing 
in a blue river. This is what mamma wrote: “Dimpsey 
Jackson invites you for Saturday noon to an animal 
luncheon. Please bring your menagerie with you.” 

On Saturday at 12 o’clock the procession walked up 
to the Jackson front door. There were ten little boys with 
ten express wagons full of animals. All the little girls 
in the neighborhood stood around looking as if they didn’t 
care, but they did and they said things. 

You ought to have seen the room where the animal 
luncheon was given. It was mamma’s pretty den, where 
the ceiling was almost hidden by a great Japanese um- 
brella. There were little tables with white cloths and little 
chairs set around, and a music box playing and all sorts 
of delightful things. What do you suppose there was for 
lunch? There was tomato soup with animal crackers, and 
mashed potato molded into little dogs, and fried chicken 
on little plates with animal pictures all over the plates, and 
bread and butter sandwiches cut out like starfish, and ice 
cream lions and cats and horses and elephants, and last 
of all a lovely big chocolate cake covered with tiny 
white mice. 

The guests sat on a divan. There were gray cotton 
flannel elephants, white cotton flannel rabbits, calico mon- 
keys and cats and hens and dogs, and horses with real tails, 
and fluffy yellow chickens, and brown donkeys, and ficrce 
roosters, 
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THE CHINESE 


When the tables were cleared the ani- 
mals were seated around them on low 
chairs and left there to make believe eat 
while their masters went up to the big 
attic, where there was a graphaphone 
and a Punch and Judy show and a long 
‘eeter board. 

Two hours after when Dimpsey 
ypened the door of mamma’s den he 
shouted. There was not an animal to 
be seen. They had all gone, and yet 
here sat the little chairs about the table. 
Dimpsey’s mamma came and Dimpsey’s 
papa came and everybody hunted under 
divans and tables and behind curtains, 
but not an animal could be found. 

One or two of the little boys were be- 
zining to cry and papa was angry, when 
Dimpsey cried, “Look!” 

He was pointing at the big Japanese 
umbrella which hung by its handle from 
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the ceiling. It was swinging lightly back 
and forward and over the edge of it 
peeped the wicked brown face of Jock, 
Dimpsey’s real live monkey. Dimpsey’s 
papa jumped up on a chair and looked 
inside the Japanese umbrella, then he 
laughed—how he did laugh! He lifted 
every little boy to look. In the mid- 
dle of the umbrella sat Jock and all 
around him were dogs and elephants 
and rabbits and horses staring out of 
beady eyes, but not a bit afraid of their 
strange new home. Jock screamed with 
anger when papa lifted the animals 
down. They were very, very hungry, so 
they were fed, then their masters played 
menagerie and Noah’s ark, and jungle 
tales and all sorts of things. It was 
growing dark before the animal guests 
rode home in their little red express 
wagons. 


The Chinese Mandarin 


By Ovo SMITH 


He sits on the shelf by the little blue clock, 
And nods his head when it says “tick, tock,” 

For tho’ not a word of English he knows, 

He’s polite from his queue to the tips of his toes. 


There’s a far-away look in his slanting eyes, 

Is he dreaming, I wonder, of sunnier skies, 

Of cherry blooms and fragrant tea 

In a flowery land across the sea? 


Of tall bamboos asway in the wind 

And a dark-eyed sweetheart left behind; 
Of a golden moon and fireflies’ glow, 
And lanterns hung in branches low? 


Ah me! who knows or who can tell 

What sorrows in his bosom dwell? 

But a dear, brave-hearted little Chinee 

Is this mandarin quaint from the land of tea. 


For he says not a word as he sits and dreams 
Of the music of birds and silver streams, 

But hiding his grief from the little blue clock, 
Gaily nods when it says “tick, tock.” 
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, AKING the country as a 
whole, are the conditions 
favorable just now for 
home building? This 
question was asked of a 
number of architects and 

builders in different sections. 


It is as good a time to build as it is 
likely to be, in the opinion of the men 
interviewed. The price of material is 
rather high, but wood, which, of course, 
in house-building is generally the prin- 
cipal material, is “up” to stay, and 
plumbing and masonry are probably on 


a fair basis. Steel doesn’t enter largely 
into house construction; hardware is 4 
comparatively small item. Wages have 
advanced very considerably, and the pos- 
sibility of strikes has acted as a deterrent, 
but that very fact has put contractors 
where they are anxious to get work to 
keep their men employed, and so where 
they can figure more closely. If a man 
wants to build, he might as well go ahead 
and do it. 

The early fall is a good time to begin 
house-building in the northern !atitudes. 
The foundations may then be put in 
under favorable conditions, the work well 
advanced before frost, and the structure 
closed in before snow flies, while the 
interior may be finished to advantage 
during the winter, when the artificial 


heating gives a dry air and an evei 

temperature. This enables the floor 

ing and other finish to be fitted nice], 

and the varnish and paint to dry in 

A house begun in September couk 

very well be finished by February o: 

March, five or six months being 

sufficient time for the average worl 

to be carried out to advantage. Thi: 

is, on the whole, rather less expensive 

than to build in the spring, as there 

is less delay on inside work through 

changes in the weather, and as the car- 

penters are more desirous of inside work 
for this season. 


PERIENCE shows that the average 
two and one-half-story house with 
the usual fittings can be built for three 
or four dollars per square foot of ground 
covered, according to the quality of finish 
desired. The advance in the cost of 
building has been from twenty to thirty 
per cent in the past ten years. 

Many architects urge their clients, 
where they can afford it, to build of brick 
rather than wood. The cost of brick is 
relatively less to-day than it used to be. 
Wood shrinks, and swells, and burns. 
Wood has to be painted, and grows 
shabby with time. Brick takes on a 
better tone and texture with time; does 
not shrink and swell, and won’t burn. 
Vines will grow on the brick wall; 
repairs are less; insurance rates are less; 
the brick house is cooler in summer and 
much more’ economically heated in win- 
ter, and built with a hollow wall it is 
entirely free from dampness. The cost of 
a brick over a wooden house is ten to 
fifteen per cent, as a general thing. But 
the difference is made up in smaller bills 
for coal and paint. 

If you want your house well built, get 
a good builder to do it, even though you ~ 
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have to pay what may seem quite an 
additional sum. It takes a good work- 
man to do good work; poor work is poor 
economy always. Perhaps the best way, 
drawings and specifications having been 
made, is to select three or four builders 
of sound reputation to submit competi- 
tive estimates for the work, and consider 
no others. In this way you get a choice 
between good men, any one of whom is 
competent to carry out the work and who 
will figure closely on it, knowing that 
the work is to be given to the !owest bid- 
der among them. It is unfair to the 
contractors to have anyone bid whom you 
would not be willing to have do the work. 
That is often done ; people will try to get 
some low bids to beat down the other 
bidders, but we generally get just about 
what we pay for. 


ONCERNING the choice of a site 
for a suburban or village home, 
experience shows that the nature of the 
soil, the exposure with regard to sun and 
winds, and matters of drainage, are 
important considerations. An exposure 
which insures sunshine in winter and 
breezes in summer, and at least a gentle 
slope away from the building, are con- 
sidered favorable general conditions. 
The locating of the house on the lot calls 
for some thought; more perhaps than is 
commonly given. The finished effect de- 
sired should be kept constantly in mind. 
Mistakes at the start are hard to rectify. 
On the one hand, closeness to the street 
means convenience of access and an 
opportunity to develop a garden or other- 
wise utilize the space at the rear. On the 
other hand, location back from the street 
affords more seclusion and the oppor- 
tunity to give the house an attractive 
fore-court for a setting. The tendency 
in many cities and towns is to set the 
house or houses too near the street. The 
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front piazza is often a usual sitting place 
through several months of the year, and 
the sense of retirement, with a pleasant 
foreground, at these times would be much 
appreciated, while at the same time one 
would not be shut off from the passing 
life. But much depends on the point of. 
exposure, the immediate environment and 
the habits of the household. 

The house, in design and arrangement, 
should be planned with special refer- 
ence to the individual site and surround- 
ings, including the adjacent buildings, 
and the effort should be to harmonize the 
design as far as possible with these. The 
effort sometimes made to secure a strik- 
ing individual effect is generally to be 
deplored, and the most satisfactory re- 
sults are usually obtained by making 
the house fit easily and naturally into its 
place and appeal to the sense of fitness. 
The house should seem to belong in that 
very place, and claim attention rather 
through being a part of the whole than 
through standing out in contrast with 
whatever is about it. 


N judging floor plans is there counsel 

which an architect would offer the 
person who is choosing a home? 

There are certain things which the 
architect through his general studies and 
observations considers very important; 
more perhaps than the owner might at 
first think. The owner appreciates the 
pleasant outlooks and wishes to take full 
advantage of them. He may not equally 
appreciate the importance of the points 
of compass ; the matter of prevalent wind 
and sunlight in the rooms. Too often 
the living rooms of the house are located 
without the sunlight and air, which 
mean so much in their living quality. It 
is more important to have the living 
rooms get the winter sunshine and the 
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summer breezes than it is for them to 
look out upon the main street or an occa- 
sional pretty sunset. A dining room 
should get the morning sunshine; the 
sitting room avoid the cold winter wind; 
the kitchen and pantry be not exposed 
to the hot summer sun. 

The arrangement of rooms—the whol2 
design—may be planned with a view to 
economy of heating, avoidance of leaky 
roofs and other embarrassments. These 
practical considerations should be given 
great weight in house-building. The 
simpler the roof, the less trouble likely 
to occur. The stair-well should be put 
toward the north, where the pressure of 
the cold winds will act rather to keep the 
heat distributed through the living rooms 
than to press it all up to the top of the 
house. Rooms low rather than high- 
studded, may be quite as well ventilated ; 
they make shorter and easier stairs, and 
in general give a cozier and more home- 
like air. 


{= tendency now is toward fewer 
and larger rooms; to have at least 
one large living room in the house; in 
the smaller house to make the hall a 
reception hall, doing away with the re- 


ception room or parlor. The kitchen is 
being more carefully planned, as people 
realize the importance in the daily com- 
fort and economy of the convenient and 
well-planned kitchen. There was a time 
when the superficial features were given 
undue consideration, and when a house 
was planned with reference to the rare 
occasions of party and reception. To-day 
a wiser idea prevails and the daily life of 
the household becomes the controlling 
influence. Sliding doors are less in evi- 
dence ; the desire to throw the house open 
to accommodate one or two days in the 
year and to be inconvenienced the re- 
maining three hundred and sixty odd 
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days: this has gone by. The fireplace is 
built to use rather than to help furnish. 
Room closets, linen shelves and many 
other conveniences are thought of and 
planned for rather than cozy corners and 
comfortable window seats. 


WO bathrooms need not cost twice 

as much as one, by a good deal. 
Much depends on the skill with which 
the system is laid out; for instance, 
where the plumbing is kept very nearly 
on a vertical line, so that little extra 
piping is required to give the proper 
connections. 

The usual bathroom fixtures average 
about twenty-five dollars ; add to that the 
cost of connections and fittings, and you 
get from one hundred and fifty dollars 
upward as a fair allowance for each 
bathroom. 


O many houses are built without 

due consideration of children as im- 
portant members of the household. Liv- 
ing rooms are fitted up to make them 
unsuitable for playrooms, but no play- 
rooms are provided. Where there are 
children, a room on the second floor, 
fitted with cupboards or shelves for their 
playthings, would not only make the 
children happier, but save the parents 
much trouble as well. This room ought 
to be a pleasant one, but very simply 
furnished, and need not be a great addi- 
tional expense. Oftentimes there is con- 
siderable space in the attic which would 
otherwise be unused. 

In the larger houses it is quite usual 
to have a nursery, but in the smaller ones 
it is rare. The ordinary bedrooms are 
used as most convenient, but where pos- 
sible, a nursery, having some speci2l 
conveniences in the way of fittings and 
furniture, would be found desirable. 
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The most common error in house- 
building is perhaps to allow too little 
room for stairs. Stairs are used many 
times a day, and can hardly be made too 
easy, but it takes space to make an easy 
stairway and avoid the straight, steep 
flight so commonly found. Another com- 
mon error is to make the bathroom too 
small. In a household where there are 
children, a roomy bathroom is more to be 
desired than roomy bedrooms. A small 
bedroom, provided it has good air and 
proper wall space for bed and bureau 
and a fair sized closet, may be found as 
desirable as a large one, but the bath- 
room which must be used by all members 
of the family is much oftener made too 
small than too large. 

In heating it is better to allow a wide 
margin for an apparatus that can be run 
at low pressure than a small one that is 
constantly worked at the top notch, for 
not only will the apparatus last longer, 
but it will be found to consume quite a3 
little fuel and provide for the occasional 
extreme temperature. In the plumbing, 
the simpler fixtures of the best make are 
desirable. The enameled iron baths and 
lavatories, even kitchen sinks, are durable 
and clean, and, what is a consideration, 
more attractive in appearance. These 
are not necessarily the expensive fix- 
tures. Indeed, they cannot be too plain, 
but should be finished with pipes ex- 
posed, as a matter of cleanliness. 


IGHTING fixtures are now placed 

on the side walls rather than hangin: 
from the center of the ceiling. They 
should not be placed over registers or 
behind doors or where the window hang- 
ings might blow over the gas flame, but 
should be distributed about the rooms to 
give an even lighting. In bedrooms they 
should be beside bureaus. Over the 
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dining room table is the one place where 
a ceiling light is desirable, in order that 
shadows may not be thrown across the 
table. 

Good painting is rare; good paint is 
rare. It is nevertheless very desirable 
to get as good as can be had. Many 
times the safest way is to secure some 
established brand of ready-made paint or 
stain, where not too expensive. Roof 
shingles should be dipped before laying, 
as only in this way do they get a 
thorough coating. In painting, the 
priming should be thorough and applied 
as soon as possible after the wood finish 
is up, in order that the woodwork may 
not be wet with the rains or shrunk wit 
the sun before receiving its protective 
covering. In addition, two good coats 
of paint should be well brushed on. 

It is very important to get plastering 
true. The woodwork fits on better, and 
the papering, where there is a vertical 
stripe, comes truer. 

Then in general it is pretty good 
advice to use the best of its kind, even if 
the. kind is to be of the cheapest sort. 
For instance, quartered oak and mahog- 
any are very desirable woods, but good 
cypress is a good wood, too, and rift 
North Carolina pine, and it is better to 
use selected cypress than to imitate some 
superior wood in an inferior material. 

It is likely to be good economy, as well 
as good housekeeping, to put in finished 
floors throughout. They may be of 
quartered oak in some of the principal 
rooms, for there is no floor like the quar- 
tered oak floor, but in the less important 
rooms, rift southern pine makes a dura- 
ble surface and the advantage is great. 
There is no grand upheaval in the 
annual housecleaning; rugs can be had 
of good quality at less cost than carpets, 
and these are easily kept clean. 
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AN $8000 COTTAGE DESIGNED BY F. R. COMSTOCK, 41 WEST 
TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


FIRST STORY PLAN 


THIS COTTAGE WAS PLANNED 
FOR A SIGHTLY PLACE. THE 
STAIRCASE HALL, HERE PIC- 
TURED, IS USED AS A LIVING 
ROOM. THERE IS A _ SLEEP- 
ING ROOM DOWNSTAIRS, IN 
ADDITION TO THREE CHAM- 
BERS UPSTAIRS. 


THREE SUGGESTIONS FOR INEXPENSIVE COTTAGES, FROM C. E. SCHERMERHORN, 430 WALNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Bedrooms: A Woman’s Viewpoint 


By ANNIE GRAHAM ROCKFELLOW 


LS farses a bedroom to be designed by 
itself and without reference to the 
arrangement of other rooms in a house, 
it might be possible to attain the ideal. 
In reality, but little thought is given that 
portion of the house until all other parts 
are planned to suit the good sense—or 
in many cases, the whims—of the pros- 
pective owner. Then the bedrooms are 
made as much 
of as_ possible, 
but must, to a 
great extent, be 
governed in 
shape and out- 
look by the out- 
line of the house 
as decided upon 
in the first story. 
However, three 
things must oc- 
cur, four walls, 
an entrance 
door, and win- 
dows, one with- 
out question, two 
preferred, and 
three acceptable, especially when the 
third makes cross-ventilation possible. 
By right of good planning a fourth 
“occurrence” should be a closet door. 
As the bed is the largest piece of fur- 
niture, and the most important, let the 
space allowed for it be sufficient to per- 
mit of its standing free from walls on 
three sides, and, unless you wish to’ aid 
in the support of an oculist, arrange it 
so that the occupant may have at least 
one unstrained position without the 
morning light staring him in the face. 
Few people realize how much more com- 
fort might be secured by a little care in 


[See “‘ Bedrooms, a Man’s Viewpoint,” in GoobD HOUSEKEEPING for July] 


regard to the relative position of light 
and eyes. A small stand at the head of 
the bed should be large enough to hold 
a candle and matches and a small clock. 

With the bed arranged for, try to have 
the entrance door swing toward it and 
thus to a degree screen it when the door 
is opened. 

It is well when possible to swing the 


PLEASANT BEDROOM WITH WINDOW OPENING UPON A VERANDA 


closet door so that when opening or ajar 
the inside of the closet is not exposed 
to view from the entrance, and if this 
arrangement also opens the door toward 
a window, so much the better, as light 
and air are highly beneficial to the closet. 
Sometimes a window in a closet is an 
advantage, but again it may be a disad- 
vantage, as in case of an exposure 
admitting dust from a street. 

The dressing table is best placed be- 
tween two windows and with artificial 
lights either at the sides or overhead. If 
the fireplace is at the opposite side of the 
room from the bed, as is most likely to 
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be the case, the register may be so near 
the bed as to be operated from it. As in 
the average bedroom it is necessary to 
have a portable washstand, so a portable 
screen should be considered a necessary 
article of furniture. Not a flimsy affair 
with turnings to catch dust and gauze- 
like draperies, but a substantial frame 
extending quite to the floor and a sub- 
stantial covering extending over the 
hinge joints. Also it should turn in the 
shape of a “U,” rather than zigzag like 
a flight of steps. In case of its conceal- 
ing a washstand, the frame inside may 
be supplied with hooks for towels. The 


screen will be found useful in protecting 
the bed from drafts and from light, and 
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in converting a portion of the room into 
a reception room, sewing room or dress- 
ing room. 

A cot or couch is not strictly a neces- 
sity in a bedroom, yet so pleasing an 
addition that it should always receive 
a majority vote. A highly satisfactory 
form is to have the foundation a cedar 
box, to hold skirts full length, with a 
hinged cover provided with upholstered 
springs. This may be conveniently 
placed at the foot of the ted. Many a 
weary moment successfully 
routed on this inviting rest-box. Rest- 
ing on a bed with the consequent disar- 
rangement is a more formal matter. 

The matter of wall space for the bed 
leads to discussion of furniture, 


but it may be well now to return 
to wall space and consider it with 
reference to its decoration. From 
“a sanitary point of view a painted 
wall surface can scarcely be im- 
proved upon unless one wishes to 
indulge in tiling or glass, as in 
hospitals. Painted walls may be 
wiped with a dry or a damp cloth 
or scrubbed if desired. It must 
be admitted that wall papers are 
more decorative, but a very pleas- 
ing effect may be obtained by 
painting the side walls a cclor 
suited to their sun exposure, andl, 
at a hight of five or six feet, put- 
ting a grooved molding on which 
photographs may stand or from 
which pictures may hang, and 
painting the walls above and the 
ceiling a lighter shade of the 
same color as the lower walls. 
A cornice molding, painted, like 
the picture molding, to match the 
other woodwork, may also be 
added. 
A very satisfactory summer 
arrangement for bedroom win- 
dows is to have fly screens outside 


A LUXURIOUS ADJUNCT TO THE BEDROOM IS THE MOD- 
WITH OPEN 
PLUM tING, GLASS SHELVES, FREEDOM FROM WOODWORK. 


ERN BATHROOM, TILED THROUGHOUT, 


the sash in one frame the full 
length of the window, so that the 
latter may be opened from the top 
and bottom without disturbing 
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THIS DINING ROOM CUPBOARD FOR CHINA AND LINEN UTILIZES SPACE ONCE OCCUPIED BY A 
STAIRWAY. IT IS DEEPLY ENOUGH RECESSED TO ESCAPE FLOATING DUST. AT THE READER'S 
RIGHT IS A TINY CLOSET; THE CORRESPONDING DOOR AT THE LEFT ENTERS A PASSAGEWAY 


LEADING TO ANOTHER ROOM. 


the screens. Screwed or bolted in place 
from the inside they also serve as a pro- 
tection, not so complete, of course, as 
iron rods or a patent burglar alarm, but 
still something of a safeguard. 

And now a word more in regard to 
closets. Where space is practically lim- 
itless and expense not to be considered, 
“no end” of dressing rooms and ward- 
robes are acceptable, but if one must be 
content with four feet by seven, or there- 
abouts, let there be two rows of hooks, 
the highest not over five feet six inches 
from the floor, a long shelf above, and at 
one end a case of drawers, the top form- 
ing a shelf three or four feet from the 
floor, and at the opposite end let ther 
be, six inches from the floor, a shelf for 
shoes. 


An awkward jog in a bedroom wall 
may be utilized as a-bureau as shown in 
the adjoining picture. The room in this 
instatice is colored in delicate tones of 
green, with rose decorations, the result 


being decidedly dainty and pleasing. 
The woodwork is white, enameled, 
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A choice dining room fireplace and mantel, and an antique buffet 
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The Servant Problem 


By Jane ApDAMS 


WE are told many times that the great 
achievement of the present moment 
lies in the application of science and of 
industrial arts to the processes of actual 
living. Each month the popular as well 
as the technical magazines call public 
attention to the radical inventions and 
developments in sanitation, in engineering 
and manufacturing due to the incorpora- 
tion of the results of scientific research 
into technical methods. If we ask a 


manufacturer why the American product 


in his line stands so high in the commer- 
cial world, he will at once tell us that it 
is due to the American ingenuity and 
readiness to use the latest inventions and 
suggestions. 

It is, however, worthy of comment 
that in all this widespread writing and 
patriotic boasting, reference is seldom 
made to the advance in the administra- 
tion of the household nor to the readiness 
of the American housekeeper to avail 
herself of the wonderful inventions going 
forward in applied science, and this, in 
spite of the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of American housekeepers are college 
women, and have had the advantages of 
training in courses of science and eco- 
nomics. It is difficult to satisfactorily ex- 
plain their conservative attitude, although 
it may be possible to throw light upon 
it, by comparing the position of these 
women to that held by men years ago 
when the inventions of the industrial 
revolution 
processes. 


first invaded manufacturing 


SELFISH OPPOSITION TO MODERN METHODS IN 
THE HOME 

We realize vaguely that all great 
industrial changes have come about in 
spite of vigorous opposition, sometimes 
on the part of the workmen who were 
displaced by the newly invented machin- 
ery, sometimes by those whose capital 
was invested in the old regime, and 
always by thousands of people found in 
every class who clung to tradition and 
precedent, because they were firmly con- 
vinced that the moral life of the nation 
was so enwrapped in old customs as to 
be endangered by any radical change. In 
looking back over this opposition we see 
that the two former classes who con- 
sidered their personal interest before the 
public good illustrate once more the 
dictum that selfishness is always the chief 
obstacle to progress, not indeed conscious 
selfishness, but that absorption in per- 
sonal affairs which entails an inability 
to distinguish relative values or to see 
the difference between the transient and 
the essential. Not only are these first 
objectors unconscious of wrong-doing, 
which is true of almost all selfish people, 
but many times they claim great credit 
for their conduct on the ground that only 
by this opposition can they support their 
families or protect the helpless. The 
defense of the hand weavers who 
smashed the steam power machinery first 
brought into the English textile mills, 
was based upon the indisputable fact that 
it took the bread from the mouths of their 
wives and children, and is curiously like 
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the argument of the street car company, 
resisting a loss of franchise based upon 
a change of motive power, on the ground 
of protecting the investments of widows 
and orphans, or the argument of those 
who lose by the larger organizations of 
capital into combinations an‘ trusts, and 
who cite the sad plight of the displaced 
man and make no mention of the advan- 
tage accruing to the general consumer. 


WORSHIPERS OF TRADITION 


But more dangerous and subtle still is 
the defense of the larger class of people 
who block progress with a right good 
will and who firmly believe that they are 
serving the Lord thereby. History is 
full of examples, from the good church- 
man who broke the spirit of Galileo, to 
the farmers who believed the railroads 
for the carrying off of their crops to be 
an invention of the devil. When we get 
a combination of these two kinds of 
motives, the subconscious inertia and 
selfishness holding to the old, combined 


with a veritable conviction that the pro- 
posed changes are fraught with moral 
danger, we encounter something well- 


nizh impregnable. There is doubtless 
some evidence that it is on!y because 
these two trends of historic opposition 
have become curiously combined in the 
minds of contemporary housekeepers, 
that the household has so firmly with- 
stood the beneficent changes and healing 
innovations which applied science and 
economics would long ago have brought 
about, could they have worked naturally 
and unimpeded. 

Curiously enough the opposition to 
changes and readjustment is made in 
the name of the sanctity and traditions 
of the home, whereas a genuine under- 
standing of the historic development of 
the home and its ancient origin would 
at once bring “vaster and more cour- 
ageous counsels.” All timidity would 
disappear if we realized that the home 
stretches back to the most primitive 
cave: that it has not only survived but 
developed through a thousand changes ; 
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that it is so necessary a part of human 
life and growth that it is able to sur- 
vive a thousand changes more, and thai 
but one thing can endanger the life of : 
living and vigorous organism, and tha 
it is lack of the power of adaptation 
to its environment, to the changin; 
demands made upon it. The womer 
who are too timid to adjust the home t: 
newer conditions and discoveries, whx 
insist that it must survive by dint o 
isolation and of holding to past ideals 
are really those of little faith. They ar: 
the skeptics concerning the sacrednes. 
of the home, although they parade a 
its defenders. That the past has inhib 
itive power only over those in whom 
moral growth has ceased, is as true 0! 
those who contend that the morality o/ 
family life must follow only the ol! 
lines, as of other timid moralists. 

On the other hand, that small bod, 
of women who attempt to bring the 
household into harmony with the indus- 
trial conditions and the social ideals tha‘ 
prevail to-day in the larger world out- 
side the home, who believe that the 
home cannot escape a social test and 
must embody more than personal rela- 
tionships to a given center, are really 
the women who are saving the home 
and are exhibiting faith in its future. 

THREE LINES OF ADJUSTMENT 

Without this opposition on the part 
of the larger number of housekeepers 
to industrial changes, there is little 
doubt that household adjustment woul: 
proceed along three lines; in fact, that 
it is now so proceeding, but with great 
difficulty and vexation of spirit owing 
to the lack of conscious co-operation on 
the part of intelligent housekeepers. 
The three lines of adjustment easily 
discernible are: 

First, the preparation of constantl, 
more food materials in factories and 
the organization of outside labor for 
work formerly performed by domestic 
employees. 

Second, 


contemporaneous with the 
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steady though gradual change from pri- 
vate to public industry in the work of 
preparing food, is the reaction toward 
de-centralization and the making of at 
least smaller personal effects and house 
furnishings in the spirit of the arts and 
crafts movement. 

Third, the attempt on the part of 
domestic employees themselves to force 
the issue, first by staying away, and 
secondly by demanding shorter hours 
and constantly more free time. 

When we consider the first line, it is 
at once obvious that it embodies the 
general result of the centralization of 
industry into factories and the sub- 
division of labor, but that these changes 
are taking place without much con- 
scientious or even conscious help from 
the women who are at the heads of house- 
holds. The enterprises are being largely 
pushed by business men with a purelv 
commercial motive, and consist in the 
preparation of foods and food materials 
in factories and in the organization of 
laundries, window-cleaning companies, 
firms for housecleaning by compressed 
air and many other contrivances. As 
instances we need only to recail the lists 
of breakfast foods, many of which may 
be served without cooking, the pre- 
served soups and meats, the canned 
fruits and vegetables, the infinite variety 
of biscuits and health foods which 
every day make it easier to provide at 
least a nutritious meal without the aid 
of a cook. 

To go through a well-equipped mod- 
ern laundry is to see a factory filled 
with machinery of most complicated 
invention, a single garment may be put 
through a score of washing and ironing 
processes before it is finally mended 
and folded by a neat woman in cap and 
apron. The carpet cleaner, the clean 
towel supply and other similar commer- 
cial enterprises are all succeeding be- 
cause they are supplying genuine needs. 
They are, however, succeeding on the 
commercial basis and almost all of them 
sadly need standardizing by that class 
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of consumers who embody the best tra- 
ditions of cleanliness and comfort. 

The heating of towns from a general 
heating plant is daily becoming more 
popular, and it seems only a question of 
time until it shall become as general as 
the central electric lighting plant. All 
these enterprises take more labor out of 
the household and free the time of the 
housekeeper, with little effort on her 
part. She herself seems to have often 
failed in this realm of business enter- 
prise when she has entered into it, and 
with her meager business training that 
was perhaps to be expected, but it is to 
be regretted that as she grudgingly used 
more and more prepared foods, she has 
done so little toward insisting upon a 
standard in savor and nutritive value, or 
even of cleanliness of preparation. In 
other words, she has not as yet been 
an intelligent consumer, although an 
active critic of those articles which she 
herself formerly prepared. 

COLLECTIVE HOUSEKEEPING 

The lack of intelligent consumption 
and the consequent variety of demand 
has had much to do with the failure of 
various attempts to adjust housekeeping 
on collective lines. A club of women 
in an Iowa town where it seemed im- 
possible to procure domestic employees, 
at one time undertook the beginning of 
collective housekeeping, conducting the 
experiment upon the usual business 
basis that they might not be confused 
with the difficulties of learning to 
co-operate at the same moment when 
they were modifying their household 
arrangements. It was discovered that 
out of the group of forty club women, 
twenty-six patronized the same butcher. 
After many meetings and much discus- 
sion twenty of these patrons finally 
agreed to buy from their butcher stock 
for mutton broth every Monday, beef 
stock <n every Tuesday, beef already 
roasted for a Thursday dinner, baked 
turkey or chicken for a Sunday dinner, 
quite as they already bought from him 
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fish on Friday, boiled ham, dried beef, 
and other “prepared meats” at other 
times. This plan would take the prep- 
aration of meats out of the house itself, 
and the butcher with the help of his 
capable German wife declared himself 
quite as willing to provide soup stock 
as to provide soup bones, “provided 
that enough ladies wanted to buy it, to 
make it worth while.” 

Two sisters were found in the town 
who earned a precarious living by sell- 
ing homemade bread and rolls. It was 
proposed by these twenty club women 
that if the butcher plan succeeded they 
would next give their patronage en bloc 
to the bread women, reserving as in the 
case of the butcher the right to set the 
standard, in return for eliminating the 
element of risk from the business. On 
the same basis these club women hoped 
in time to standardize the town laundry, 
and further contemplated engaging the 
three or four rather inefficient char- 


women of the town, providing them with 
kits of tools and giving them regular 
employment, so that each of the twenty 
houses might have at least one thorough 


cleaning each week. It was argued that 
with the preparation of meats and 
breads outside the house, that with effi- 
cient laundry work and heavy cleaning 
done, coupled with the fact that courses 
of domestic science had been introduced 
into the public schools which would 
presumably interest their little daugh- 
ters in many of the minor duties of 
household service, she would indeed be 
a “shiftless” club woman who could not 
manage her household very comfortably 
without the aid of a domestic. 

And yet this perfectly reasonable plan 
fell through in the butcher stage of the 
experiment, although it implied the 
minimum of co-operation, for each 
woman: would of course settle her own 
bills with the butcher, baker and char- 
woman without any more consultation 
with her neighbors than the present 
system implies, and agreed to purchase 
no definite amount but only to bestow 


her entire patronage so long as the 
products were entirely satisfactory to 
the group. The women simply dropped 
off, “found it hard to make the change,” 
and gave other perfectly irrational and 
incoherent reasons for discontinuing 
the experiment. If any one of the 
twenty women had gotten up in the club 
and had given reasons as incoherent as 
that for “The decline of the Roman 
empire,” for “The moral value of 
George FEliot’s novels,” or any other 
club topic, she would have been con- 
sidered quite disgraced and ill prepared. 
The experiment of, course really failed 
because there was no common standard 
of food values among the women. The 
woman who gave up because she did 
“not care for mutton broth every Mon- 
day” probably gave her family no soup 
at all on Monday, because “it is so 
tedious to prepare, and the fire must be 
kept up, whether you want to go out 
or not.” 

To quote from a report issued from 
the school of housekeeping in 1892 
by a fellow from the Boston branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 
“When ‘standards of food’ have been 
recognized by many persons, when the 
individual family is willing to disregard 
individual preferences and tastes and 
admit that the choice of food rests on 
certain fundamental principles, it will 
be possible for co-operative experiments 
in the purchase and preparation of food 
to succeed as they cannot without com- 
mon agreement and standards.” 

A THOROUGH STUDY OF FOOD NECESSARY 

To attain this, however, means a long 
road of educational training upon which 
even the club women are only entering. 
They have as yet done little toward 
careful research or vigorous reconstruc- 
tion of this situation which so vexes 
their individual souls. Another paper 
prepared from the school of house- 
keeping in Boston upon Standards of 
Living as Reflected in Woman’s Club, 
comes to the conclusion that the club 
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standards are largely social and intel- 
lectual and seldom include any con- 
scious recognition of standards of living; 
that the popular demand seems to be 
for food served in an attractive and 
palatable manner without regard to its 
nutritive value. The paper expresses 
a hope, however, that as many club 
women have interested themselves in the 
sanitary measures of their towns, this 
may in time lead to an interest in home 
economics. If one were not so accustomed 
to the fact that life constantly presents 
a lack of logic, this would seem a very 
indirect method, although one remembers 
that college women have taken almost 
every other subject for their theses and 
have studied science in many fields 
before considering its application to 
household affairs: that it is only during 
the last decade that the universities are 
offering well-considered courses along 
this line, and that only the latest exhibit 
by the women’s collegiate association has 
to do with household matters. It will 
take much co-operative study and exper- 
iment before even educated women set 
apart a definite amount of the family 
income for food, considering its value in 
relation to the age, physical condition and 
occupation of the members of the house- 
hold. Yet all this is implied before the 
housekeeper may be said to be living in 
accord with the industrial production of 
the times. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOTIVE 

It is possible that the second line of 
adjustment, which was loosely designated 
as the arts and crafts motive, may afford 
help before conscious study does, the 
former having the advantage of appeal- 
ing to the constructive instinct and to the 
old tradition of “beautifying the home.” 
But even this impulse, although it grows 
rapidly, is almost sub-conscious in its 
effect upon the household problem. The 
writer recalls a town in central Illinois 
in which four families living in attractive 
houses on the most attractive residence 
street; have for months taken their meals 


at a boarding house situated in the same 
block. These houses in common with 
many others were heated from a public 
steam plant and also furnished with elec- 
tric light. The laundry work of the four 
families was “sent out,” the cleaning 
done by the weekly visits of a former 
domestic, so that the time of the women 
was absolutely free after an hour’s house- 
work in the morning. 

The writer was able to know something 
of the personal tastes and occupations of 
the women in two of the families. One 
family consisted of a man and his wife 
in the prime of life, and a grown-up 
daughter ; the other, a man afflicted with 
rheumatism, a wife showing traces of 
invalidism, two grown-up daughters, and 
a son of twelve. All of the young ladies 
had been carefully educated, and one of 
them after her graduation from a good 
boarding school in a neighboring city had 
had two years in an art institute, where 
she had learned to paint extremely well. 
Her sister showed some skill.as a wood 
carver. These girls were interested in 
many things —literature, philanthropy, 
music, golf, college athletics, an arts and 
crafts exhibit which was being planned 
in the town, and were able intelligently 
to discuss all of them with the passing 
visitor; but any talk concerning food 
values, a remote suggestion that a care- 
fully selected diet might be better for a 
rheumatic patient than the somewhat hit- 
or-miss menu of the boarding house table, 
where the southern training of the cook 
struggled with the New England tradi- 
tions of the landlady, were met with a 
silence so absolute that the visitor felt 
that she had been guilty of an imper- 
tinence. Yet there was no reason why 
these girls of cultivated minds and many 
interests could not have been interested 
in foods and food preparation if some 
proper foundation had been laid for any 
such interest. The three young ladies 
discussed an art exhibit in the visitor’s 
hearing, laying the artistic productions 
upon the disused dining room table. A 
suggestion that the same art and craft 
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interest might be extended to the prep- 
aration of charming and_ successful 
breakfasts for the family, that it would 
be interesting to discuss the length of 
‘time and amount of skill embodied in a 
‘meal, that the little electric stoves were 
“great fun,’ was finally received with 
‘favor because of an incidental reference 
to the training table at college. The 
athletic suggestion formed the basis for a 
long conversation upon the simple kin- 
dergarten principle “of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown.” 

Afterward one of the college women 
remarked: “Perhaps the little girls who 
are growing up now will care for that 
sort of thing. I don't believe we ever 
can.” 

And yet in spite of this youthful 
dogmatism every town in America con- 
tains a growing number of women who 
find great pleasure and aesthetic satis- 
faction in following lines of handicraft 
in textiles, in metals, in pottery, in fur- 
niture, which offer activity for muscle 
and brain and can be carried on without 
interfering with their family life, and 
which in time will modify the more 
strenuous line of household duties. 
These women who are reviving handi- 
crafts on the broadest educational and 
artistic lines gladly avail themselves of 
labor-saving devices in the drudgery of 
housekeeping, and would be the first to 
assent to the fine formulation made by 
Miss Caroline Hunt that: “Work which 
meets universal needs or any work that 
is liable to lapse into drudgery is best 
done by machinery on a large scale, and 
with all possible labor-saving devices ; 
work which meets special needs and 
which man loves to do, is best done by 
hand and on a small scale.” In the gen- 
eral impulse toward a more normal life 
which shall include a certain amount of 
genuine physical labor, may we not hope 
that that residuum of labor which must 
always remain to be done in the house- 
hold, shall in time gather to itself the 
pleasure and dignity which self-expres- 
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sion and comparison of will always 
gives? 
THE SERVANTS OF TO-DAY 

In connection with the third line of 
adjustment, which might with propriety 
be called the line of mal-adjustment, a 
review of the history of domestic service 
in a fairly prosperous American family 
begins with the colonial period, when the 
daughters of the neighboring farmers 
came in to “help” during the busy sea- 
son. This was followed by the Irish 
immigrant, when almost every kitchen 
had its Nora or Bridget, while the 
mistress of the household retained the 
sweeping and dusting and the Saturday 
baking. Then came the haleyon days of 
German “second girls” and cooks, fol- 
lowed by the Swedes, the stccessive 
waves of immigration supplying the de- 
mand for domestic service, and gradually 
obliterating the fact that as the women 
became more familiar with American cus- 
toms they, as well as their men folk, 
entered into more skilled and lucrative 
positions. In these last years immigration 
is heaviest from south Italy, and later 
consists in ever increasing numbers of 
Russian, Polish and Roumanian Jews, 
none of whom have to any appreciable 
extent entered into domestic service. The 
Italian girls are married between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen, and to iive in any 
house in town other than that of her 
father, seems to any Italian girl quite 
incomprehensible. The strength of tie 
family tie, the need for “kosher” foods, 
the celebration of religious festivities, the 
readiness with which she takes up the 
sewing trades in which her father and 
brother are already largely engaged, 
makes domestic service a rare occupation 
for the daughters of the recent Jewish 
immigrants. Moreover, these two classes 
of immigrants have been quickly ab- 
sorbed, as indeed all working people are. 
by the increasing demand for the labor of 
young girls and children in factory and 
workshops. The paucity of the material 
for domestic service is therefore revealed 
at last and manifests itself in two direc- 
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tions—“unreasonable demands” on the 
part of those who remain, and the nega- 
tive result of the lack of supply. The issue 
is chiefly made clear by the “non-resist- 
ant” method, as it were, or to speak 
more accurately, by the ““non-appearance”™ 
method. Perhaps it is the prevalence 
of this method which accounts for the 
exasperation to be detected in the situa- 
tion. The well-known Swedish formula, 
“T think I leave to-day,” is quite as inex- 
plicable as it is final, and its very 
simplicity makes it hard to bear. 
THE HOUSEMAID'S STRUGGLE FOR EMANCIPATION 
At the last Lake Placid corference it 
was contended that future historical 
review may show that the gir's who are 
to-day in domestic service are the really 
progressive women of the age, who are 
blindly fighting against conditions which 
limit their freedom. They are demand- 
ing avenues of self-expression outside 
their work, and that this struggle from 
conditions detrimental to their highest 
life is the ever recurring story of the 
emancipation of first one class and then 
another. It was further contended that 
in this effort to become sufficiently 
educated and able to understand the 
needs of an educated employer from an 
independent standpoint, they are really 
doing the community a great service, and 
did they but receive co-operation instead 
of opposition, the whole position of 
domestic service would lose its social 
ostracism and attract a more intelligent 
class of women. And yet this effort, 
perfectly reasonable from the standpoint 
of historic development and democratic 
tradition, receives little help from the 
employing housekeeper, and there is no 
room for doubt that the mass of them 
would be content with the old regime if 
it only ran smoothly. They not only fail 
to make conscious effort to readjust their 
household affairs, but they complain bit- 
terly when they are overwhelmed by the 
increasing difficulties experienced in pro- 
curing and retaining domestic employees. 
The underlying causes of the difficulty 
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remain a mystery to most of them, 
although some light could be thrown 
upon it by a persual of the immigration 
bureau report. That the issue has not 
yet been forced is due to the fact that 
in her direst extremity the housekeeper 
has found it possible to shelter her tim- 
idity and ineffectiveness by two resorts 
which the very situation itself affords. 
HOUSEWORK’S LACK OF PUBLICITY 

The first is lack of publicity, for we 
must not forget that in spite of its 
obnoxious features, in the long run pub- 
licity always makes for a higher morality 
and standard of efficiency. It would 
be indeed a very disloyal child or mean- 
spirited husband who would relate to the 
cold world that he had had “lumpy oat- 
meal” or “beastly coffee” for breakfast, 
or indeed mention it to the housekeeper 
herself, when it is plain to see that she is 
doing her best and is full of affectionate 
distress and solicitude. But her daugh- 
ter who goes from the breakfast table to 
her high school is found out by forty 
of her companions whose opinions she 
highly values, if her problem in algebra 
comes out inaccurately, and she gets 
little credit that it is “almost right,” or 
that she meant well and loved her teacher. 
The husband who goes to business is 
pretty well “sized up” by the other busi- 
men of the street and has the 
constant tonic of public opinion. The 
housekeeper at home may have compunc- 
tions concerning the oatmeal and mav 
resolve to have it better, but it depends 
largely upon her individual strength of 
will whether the resolution does or does 
not affect the actual oatmeal. 


ness 


NO STANDARD FOR THE MAID 

The second refuge which the house- 
keeper seeks from the necessity of 
vigorous effort and change, is along the 
line of personal devotion: she strives to 
make up to her family by kindness and 
indulgence her lack of efficiency and 
failure as a housekeeper, and many times 
panders to their personal tastes rather 
than ministers to their reasonable needs— 
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a situation that Mrs Stetson has so 
vividly portrayed in her Women and 
Economics. Both of these positions 
react upon the domestic employee, who 
naturally lacks the stimulus which family 
affection gives to the employer, and has 
no definite standard of work and reason- 
able requirements to take its place. A 
good domestic is many times described 
solely from the family standpoint, in 
terms of loyalty and devotion. It is part 
of the regrettable tendency to judge the 
family by its successful isolation from 
the larger interests of the community, 
and quite as this tendency is responsible 
for the preparation of food along the line 
of family tradition rather than the line 
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of adaptation to occupation, so the loyal 
servant attitude substitutes the test of 
self-indulgence for that of efficient living. 

The problems of food and shelter must 
in every age be considered in relation to 
all other mechanical and industrial life, 
quite as the family morality and intel- 
lectual life must finally depend for its 
vitality upon its relation to the spiritual 
and intellectual resources of the rest of 
the community. Jullness of life can be 
secured for the family as for the individ- 
ual only when it embodies a demand for 
like opportunity for all other individuals, 
even including those engaged in its ser- 
vice, and brings us back at last to the 
ever-recurring problems of democracy. 


A Business Arrangement 


By Frances Bent DILLINGHAM 


is certainly 

queer about your new cook, 
mother,” said Elizabeth Biddle. “I 
don’t see how you happened to take 
her.” 

“But, my dear,” protested Elizabeth's 
mother, “if you had had my expe- 
rience, you would have taken anybody. 
One said she couldn't come if she 
couldn't have a kitchen maid, another 
wanted a servants’ sitting room, another 
wanted to bring her piano, another 
would only work for a family of two, 
and they all said it was too far from the 
city and cost too much to get back and 
forth. The only other ones that were 
willing to come, looked as if they drank 
or stole or did something dreadful.” 

“Well, there's something queer about 
her, mark my word. She's too young 
and too—lofty for a cook, and she spends 
all her spare time reading. I spoke to 
her about it the other day and she an- 
swered me almost impertinently.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth, I wish vou would let 


something 


me give the orders,” said her mother. 
“The second girl is trying, but Mary is 
too good to lose.”’ 

“Yes, Elizabeth,’ Mr Biddle aroused 
himself from his paper. “You must not 
interfere with vour mother’s orders. 
There isn’t a man in my store that would 
stand having two people at him. That's 
the trouble with women, they don’t put 
things on a businesslike basis. Now 
this cook. Didn't she have a_ recom- 
mendation as to respectability ?” 

“Oh, yes,” put in Mrs Biddle eagerly, 
“the manager at the Young Women's 
Christian association recommended her 
most highly, though she said she had 
never lived out before.” 

“Doesn't she do her 
asked Mr Biddle. 

“Remarkably well.” 

“Then that’s all there is to it. But 
if you want my private opinion, I should 
say that a girl who can cook such muf- 
fins as she gave us for breakfast this 
morning and make desserts like last 


work well?” 
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night’s, was all right. We haven't had 
one like her for many a day.” And Mr 
Biddle turned to his paper. 

Meantime Mary, the cook, who was 
having her afternoon out, was walking 
across the fields that stretched away 
from the Biddles’ summer home. She 
had long been wanting to explore a strip 
of woods that fringed the 
meadows. <As she entered 
among the trees, she gavea 
little ery of delight. Then ~»*3 
she heard a voice: “What 
did you say?” Mary turned 
and saw, sitting on the ~#¢ 
ground, a girl with a book in 
her lap. 

“IT didn’t speak,” 
Mary. “I only ex- 
claimed over this 
spot, it is so pretty.” i 

“Yes, isn’t it,” an- 
swered the girl. “I 
call it my woods; but 
you can sit down in 
it if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said 
Mary; she _ seated 
herself on the soft 
grass while her eyes 
took in the girl. De- es. 
spite a certain rural +: \\ 
air about her she had.) 
a look of thoughtful 


said 


cause of her specta- rk 
cles, perhaps because ii 


of her determined mouth. “Thank 
you,” repeated Mary. 

The eyes, now without the spec- 
tacles, twinkled in appreciation of 
Mary's sarcasm. “I suppose you're a 
stranger around here.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I’m the Biddles’ 
cook.” 

“The what?” 

“Their cook.” 

“Oh,” said the girl; she picked up the 
book that had been lying beside her on 
the grass and began to read. 
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“Why,” exclaimed Mary, “are you 
reading De Amicitia?” 

“I'm trying to,” said the girl; then she 
put down her book and looked across at 
Mary with a smile. “You're nobody's 
cook.” Her eves traveled from Mary's 
face to her white shirt waist and neat 
skirt, then came back to meet Mary's 
eyes. 

“No,” said 
Mary, “I'm not 
nobody’s, I’m 
Mrs Biddle’s.” 


‘ARE YOU READING ‘DE 
AMICITIA’ ?” 


The girl laughed 
and nodded at 
Mary. “Then 
you're a princess in 

disguise, aren’t 
you?” 

“Dear me, no,” laughed Mary. 

“Well, I never knew a cook before 
that talked the way and looked the way 
you do. I wouldn't be a bit surprised if 
there was a story behind you. Of course 
there’s a story behind most everybody 
if you can only get at it. I get at most 
of them and the others I read. Even 
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my aunt—my, but she is uninteresting 
looking, she looks the way I shall if | 
live here all my days—she has a story. 
Hers is a love story. | don’t believe 
yours is.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Oh, you look too sensible for such 
nonsense. I like to read love stories 
well enough; but I never knew about one 
that wasn’t simply ridiculous. You see 
in books you don’t mind if people haven't 
common sense, but in real life you 
miss it.” 

“What 
Mary. 

“Of course I have, on every subject. 
Why shouldn't 1?” She folded her 
hands in her lap and leaned forward, her 
face was alight with the pleasure of ex- 
pressing herself. “It must be dreadful 
not to have ideas. Don't you think so?” 

“Yes,” assented Mary, “but some- 
times people who don’t have ideas them- 
selves can understand other people's.” 

“That's so. Now my grandmother 
and aunts would think I was crazy if I 
told half my ideas to them. But mother 
understands me. I knew you would 
too. My first impressions are always 
right.” 

“When I mentioned the word, cook, 
I thought you grew suddenly cool.” 
Mary's eyes danced mischievously. 

“I did. I don’t see how you can bear 
to be anybody's servant.” 

“But each one is the servant of some- 
body else and if we don’t work we've no 
right to live.” 

“But there are 
work.” 

“It’s not the work, it’s the way we 
do it.” 

“| don't know about that; I'd rather 
be Shakespeare than John Smith.” 

“Perhaps John Smith made a better 
living than Shakespeare,” said Mary, to 
see what this amusing girl would say. 

“But it’s not the living one thinks 
about. Yes, it is too; | want to make my 
living. There are my two aunts; they 
can't do a thing but just help mother, 


have,” 


laughed 


ideas you 


different kinds of 
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because they were never taught anything 
special. That’s the reason 1 want to go 
to college.” 

“Why don’t vou?” asked Mary. 

“One reason is that I’m not quite pre- 
pared. That’s why I’m reading Cicero. 
But I do get stuck sometimes.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” said the 
cook. “Where is the place?” 

The girl picked up the book and 
pointed out the passage. She sat watch 
ing Mary with twinkling eves while the 
hard place was made smootlhi. 

She gave a little gurgle when Mar, 
finished. “Didn't I say you weren't a 
cook.” 

There was silence. “Perhaps,” satd 
the girl presently, half humbly, half mer 
rily, “you wouldn't mind telling me your 
name.” 

“Not at all, Mary Cook.” 

“Oh, that’s the way you're a cook, in 
your name.” 

“No, it isn't,” said Mary with a touch 
of irritation, “I’m a cook because | cook. 
May | ask your name?” 

“Loretta Baker, horrid name, isn’t it?” 

Mary laughed. “You remind me of 
the man whom one college girl intro 
duced to another. The girl who was in- 
troduced didn’t hear the name, so after 
a moment she said: ‘Il beg your par 
don, but I didn’t catch your name.’ He 
said: ‘Brown, Brown, horrid name, isn't 
it?’ Then she, trving to be polite, said: 
‘Why, no, 1 wouldn't mind having it 
at all.’” 

Loretta laughed. “So 
college girls. Tell me some more about 
them. How do they go when they 
haven't got enough money? You sce 
we've got a pretty big family, with 
grandmother and two aunts and three 
children, and father doesn't feel as if he 
could send me to college.” 

“Girls earn money by all sorts of 
work,” said Mary, “and sometimes thev 
borrow.” 

“T don’t know who to borrow of or 
how to earn any money. I can’t teach 
school because there’s only one school 


you do know 
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around here and they've had the same 
teacher so long that everybody thinks she 
goes with the building. The only other 
thing I can do is housework and I have 
to do that. But I can get through my 
work before any of them. Then I have 
to come out here to read. Mother likes 
to have me, but the aunts think I’m wast- 
ing my time when [ have a book.” 

“If you would like to have me help 
you,” said Mary, looking at the far- 
away hills, “I will; I can come out here 
every evening before dark and every 
other Thursday afternoon, and you can 
bring out your books and meet me.” 

Loretta’s eves shone. “Ilow exciting 
and mysterious that sounds! But it 
isn’t—but you are. You haven't told me 
a thing about yourself and I've told you 
all about myself and my family. But 
I always knew I wasn't mysterious 
enough to be interesting.” 

“I think you're interesting,” said 
Mary, laughing. 

“Well, I may be—rather,”” admitted 
Loretta. “I’m like an open meadow, it 
is nicer than a blank wall; but the most 
interesting place is a walled-in garden 
where there are lots of gateways giving 
you peeps inside. You're more like 
that.” 

“How well you know me. However, 
I think we can get better acquainted.” 

They did; for circumstances and their 
own inclinations brought them closer to- 
gether. When Mary returned to the 
house that afternoon, she found Victoria, 
the second girl, weeping over a hand- 
some cut glass dish that lay in frag- 
ments on the floor, while Elizabeth was 
lecturing her. 

“Yes, Victoria, I know that you are 
nervous, but there was no need of jump- 
ing and dropping that bowl simply be- 
cause I spoke your name; and nobody 
even spoke to you at dinner when you 
spilled the soup on my shoulder.” 

Of course the end of it was that Vic- 
toria left and during the next week came 
Victoria's successors to the Biddle house. 
One maid stayed a day, another, two; 


one waited two hours and another took 
the next train. All had various excel- 
lent reasons for departure: with one it 
was the two mistresses; with another, 
the loneliness; with another, the size of 
her room, while another left with many 
of Miss Elizabeth's valuables. Mean- 
time the cook stayed on, faithfully ful- 
filling more than her share of the house- 
work. But at the end of a week she 
spoke to Mrs Biddle. 

“IT really cannot do so much work, 
Mrs Biddle. I am not strong enough. 
| think I must go if you cannot get 
another second girl.” 

Mrs Biddle struggled to maintain her 
composure, for the always composed 
Klizabeth was in the room, “I—TI wish 
you wouldn't leave me, Mary. I've 
never had a better cook than you and— 
and you're so nice in so many ways.” 
Mrs Biddle’s voice broke here. 

“Tam sure Mary would not leave you, 
mother,” Elizabeth spoke kindly but 
firmly. “We are going to have com- 
pany to-night, Mary, and I hope you 
will be able to wait on the table.” 

“LT asked you to ask Edith Seabury to 
postpone her visit,” said Mrs Biddle with 
almost a touch of irritation. 

The eyes of the new cook widened and 
she gave one startled glance from mother 
to daughter. Then she commenced to 
speak slowly : 

“[ think perhaps I can get you a maid 
—the daughter of one of the farmers 
about here—but she is very sensitive— 
and I am afraid I must ask you to be—” 
she hesitated and glanced at Elizabeth 
—"a—a—especially considerate—” she 
paused and Mrs Biddle spoke promptly. 

“Oh, I will—we will; we'll do any- 
thing.” 

Before twilight that evening Mary 
met Loretta beneath the birches. 

“Loretta, do you want to earn some 
money ?” 

“T shouldn’t mind _ it, 
“but not by cooking.” 
“No, not by cooking,” said Mary, 


said Loretta, 
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“but by second work at the 
siddles’.”’ 

“I wouldn't be anybody's servant for 
anything,” said Loretta with high head. 

“Not for the sake of going to 
college.” 

“No, I wouldn't; if I can’t earn money 
some other way, I won't.” 

“But you can't earn money in any 
other way just now, and you can get 
four dollars a week if you 
can do the work. I think 
you can, or I shouldn't give 
you the place. I don’t be- 
lieve in people taking wages 
for work they don’t know 
how to do. That's the 
trouble with housework; 
there is so much unskilled 
labor, and then the personal 
element enters into it so 
largely—but there, I didn't 
come to give a lecture on 
domestic economy—w hat 
are you laughing at?” 

“Nothing, only I like to 
hear a cook talk about do- 
mestic economy.” 

“Won't you come to the 
Biddles’ for my sake, Lor- 
etta? They're going to 
have company to-night and 
| have a particular reason 
for not wanting to wait on 
the table.” 

Loretta’s eyes shone. 


doing 


She jumped up 
and dropped her Latin book on the 
grass. 

“How exciting,” she cried, “it’s a 


story, I know, and a mystery. I don’t 
know but what I will come.” Mary felt 
a vague misgiving at the twinkle of 
Loretta’s eyes. 

“Then it isn’t for my sake at all, just 
for the sake of excitement.” 

“Oh, not wholly,” Loretta shook 
Mary's hand merrily. “I ought to be 
willing to do anything for you, you’ve 
done so much for me. But I do hate to 
be ordered around by Elizabeth Biddle; 
why, she didn’t know enough to grad- 


“ PRANCING UP AND DOWN 
THAT LONG DINING ROOM’ 
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uate at the seminary tnat she went to.” 

The company ‘arrived at the Biddles, 
but before their arrival came Loretta, 
who had gained her mother’s consent 
after much difficulty. Mary directed her 
new work, and Loretta’s quickness of 
thought in practical matters was as evi- 
dent as in her Latin. 

“T think it’s great fun,” she confided 
to Mary after dinner, “prancing up and 
down that long dining rooni 
with that silver waiter and 
watching for Mrs Biddle to 
wink at me. She was lots 
more nervous than I was. 
Of course I forgot some- 
times whether to go to the 
right or the left and once 
when I remembered how 
Victoria spilled soup down 
Elizabeth’s proud back, I 
almost laughed. When Mrs 
Biddle asked me to cut more 
cake, I didn’t say a word 
then, but I skipped around 
the room to where the com- 
pany couldn’t see me—her 
name is Edith Seabury—but 
where Elizabeth could, and 
I made her understand there 
wasn’t any more. Elizabeth 
turned very red, she was so 
afraid Edith would turn 
around and see me signal- 
ing.” Loretta giggled. 

“You get acquainted quickly,” said 
Mary, smiling. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” 


asked Loretta 
innocently. ‘And then it’s so interest- 
ing to study out people. What’s that?” 
For there came shrieks from above. “Mr 
and Mrs Biddle are out driving and those 
girls are all alone. I’m going—” and 
Loretta was out of the room. 

Mary waited. Her experience had 
taught her not to be too ready to inter- 
fere in her employers’ affairs. Then 
Loretta’s full loud tones came through 
the half open door: 

“Mary, come here, quick.” 


Mary ran, following the voice. It led 
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her to the door of Elizabeth’s room and 
she saw that the curtains at one of the 
windows were ablaze. On the floor was 
Loretta, seemingly engaged in a hand to 
hand combat with Elizabeth and a rug. 
Edith Seabury was tearing at the lace 
curtains, but as Mary entered she gave 


a cry, for her light muslin had taken fire. 
Mary rushed to the bed, tore off the 
blankets and flung them over Edith, who 
seconded Mary’s efforts so ably that she 
was soon out of danger. Then Mary 
seized the water pitcher and threw the 
water on the curtains whose blaze Edith 
had already subdued. <A second pitcher 
not only put out the last smolderings 
of the curtains, but under Mary's impet- 
uous fury, almost drowned the already 
smothered Elizabeth. She gave a gur- 
gling protest and disengaging herself 
from Loretta, sat up with a gasp. 
“I’m quite out, Mary,” she said with 
dignity over the edge of the rug. 
“There is no necessity—” Here Loretta 
began to giggle, though with white lips, 
as she stared from Edith, blanketed like 
a squaw, to Elizabeth’s ludicrous figure. 
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BLIZABETH . . . SAT 


But Edith cried out, and dropping her 
wrap, made a step forward. “Mary,” 
she cried. 

Behind Elizabeth’s back, Mary made 
a quick little gesture and shook her head 
with her finger on her lips. Edith 
checked her words, but not before Lor- 


UP WITH A GASP” 


etta’s quick eye had seen the unmistak- 
able recognition. Mary was the first to 
move; she turned to go, her knees shook 
and little sobs crowded up in her throat. 
But Loretta exclaimed in a clear voice: 

“That was a pretty close thing.” 

Edith answered with her eyes on 
Mary’s retreating figure: 

“We owe our lives to you—we could 
never have put out the fire in those cur- 
tains alone, to say nothing of our burn- 
ing clothes.” 

“No, indeed,” said Elizabeth; her 
voice shook. “I thank you so much.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much,” said Loretta, 
standing in the doorway and nodding 
cheerily at them. “Can I do anything 
more for you?” 

“Nothing more, thank you, Loretta,” 
said Elizabeth, dismissing her with an 
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unusually pleasant nod and smile. Then 
she put her hand to her hair. “I shall 
never heat an iron at that gas jet again. 
But I’ve got to crimp my hair some 
way! it’s all out now.” 

Mary and Loretta were thrusting their 
hot hands into a bowl of cool flour when 
the door of the kitchen opened, there 
was a run across the floor and the next 
moment Edith’s arms were about Mary 
and she was laughing and crying over 
her at the same time. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary,” said Edith, “so 
this was the reason that you wouldn't 
visit me this summer, nor give me your 
address or anything. Oh, you goose, 
what made you do it?” 

Mary said nothing for a moment, but 
held Edith in her floury arms. “Didn't 


you girls always say I had a genius for 
cooking ?” 

“Oh, yes, but Mary, what made you 
do it this way?” 

“Lots of reasons,” said Mary. 


Edith sat down in one of the kitchen 
chairs and wrapped her kimono about 
her. “Oh, you silly thing! Tell me 
about it.” Then her glance fell on 
Loretta. 

“Don’t mind me,” she cried eagerly. 
“IT always knew she was a princess or 
something in disguise. Tell me about 
her; she won't tell me a thing about 
herself.” 

Mary laughed. “Let me _ introduce 
you to Miss Loretta Baker, who's com- 
ing to college this fall—perhaps. She’s 
coming next year anyway.” 

Edith smiled at Loretta. “Delighted 
to meet you, Miss Baker, as a friend of 
Mary. You see she’s one of the bright- 
est seniors in college and I can't imagine 
what made her do such a thing like 
this.” 

“Indeed, yes, you can, Edith,” said 
Mary. “I’m not one of the brightest 
seniors, Loretta; but if I were, I’m also 
one of the poorest. And, Edith, you 
know why I’m working, not for fun or 
my health, but just for money—a com- 
fortable healthy home and five dollars a 
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week. Don’t shudder. I have liked it 
better than waiting at summer hotels or 
taking care of children or being com- 
panion to some invalid—it’s an art— 
cooking is. Then there is my thesis on 
domestic economy, I have got some good 
points for it. And you know I couldn't 
tutor, it tires me so in the summer.” 

“Oh, my, you ought not to have 
tutored me,” broke in Loretta. 

“Oh, yes, that wasn’t much,” said 
Mary. “But now, Edith, don’t say any- 
thing to the Biddles about me. It’s a 
business arrangement I have made with 
them and I want to keep it on a strictly 
business basis.” 

Edith looked at her thoughtfully for 
a moment. “If I wasn’t going away 
to-morrow, I couldn't keep it; but if you 
want me to, I will try.” Then suddenly 
she smiled. “Elizabeth thinks you’re a 
Swede or Norwegian or some foreigner ; 
she told me she surprised you talking 
some foreign language to Loretta.” 

“It was Latin,” shouted Loretta. 

“But I am sorry to have Elizabeth 
miss knowing you.” 

“Stiff people miss a lot in this world,” 
broke in Loretta again. 

“But don’t you get too tired, Mary. 
You write me if she works too hard, 
Miss Baker. And I shall expect to see 
you at college. You'll have a good time 
if you come as Mary’s friend, she’s 
awfully popular.” 

“How foolish you are, Edith; but 
Loretta won't need anybody to help her 
along. I’m her tutor and I know—a few 
things,” Mary nodded at Loretta and 
then at Edith. 

“Oh,” said Loretta in a tone that 
almost brought the tears to Mary’s eyes. 
“Do you think I’m a little bit smart?” 

After Edith had gone, Loretta was 
unusually quiet. “Do you think I could 
pass the examinations and get in next 
year,” she asked at last. 

“Yes, I’m pretty sure you could,” 
answered Mary. 

“TI just wish I had the money, so that 
I could go to college while you’re there. 
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But I know father couldn't afford it next 
year and four dollars a week counts 
up dreadfully slow. I haven't earned 
more’n fifty cents so far.” 

That evening, Mr Biddle called Mary 
into the library, and after a hearty speech 
of thanks for the rescue of his daughter, 
he offered her a generous sum of money. 
But Mary would not take it. 

“T really did next to nothing,” she pro- 
tested. “It was Loretta who did the 
most, especially for your daughter. If 
you care to reward her in any way, | 
am sure it will be a help to her, for she 
is earning money for a special purpose.’ 

Despite his protests, Mary withdrew 
to the kitchen, unrewarded, and Loretta 
was sent for. She came to Mary an hour 
afterwards with eyes shining through 
her spectacles. 

“T have had such a nice talk,” she com- 
menced, sitting down on the first chair 
she came to. “You know Mr Biddle 


wanted to give me some money for saving 


Elizabeth’s life, but I wouldn't take it, 
not that way. But I thought Providence 
had given me the chance, so I just told 
him how I wanted to go to college, and 
while I wouldn’t take the money, yet if 
he wanted to lend me some and my father 
was willing, I’d borrow it and give him 
my note to pay it back. And so, if 
father’ll let me, I can go to college next 
fall while you’re a senior. Do you think 
I did right?” 

“Yes, indeed, Loretta, a great many 
people borrow money to go through col- 
lege on. Thank goodness, my struggles 
are almost over,” Mary stopped her sigh 
with a smile. “With what I have earned 
this summer I can get through my last 
year.” 

Loretta looked at her thoughtfully. 
“I’m glad I came here after all, it 
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doesn’t seem so bad to be somebody's 
servant.” 

The two girls came into very close 
relations as they worked side by side, the 
following weeks, in Mrs Biddle’s pleas- 
ant kitchen. Mrs Biddle was sorry to 
have the quick-witted, deft-handed Lor- 
etta leave; but when she said good-by to 
Mary, there were tears of genuine sor- 
row in her eyes. 

“IT never had so good a cook before, 
Mary. I can’t see why you're not con- 
tented. Mr Biddle will gladly raise your 
wages and you know we go to the city 
soon and it will be livelier there for you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs Biddle, but I 
couldn’t stay, wherever you lived or how- 
ever much you offered me, but I really 
have enjoyed the summer in this lovely 
place.” 

Then Elizabeth stepped forward to 
say as graciously as her stiffness would 
let her: ‘“Good-by, Mary, your work 
has been most satisfactory.” 

Loretta walked to the railroad station 
with Mary. “My, but what would they 
say if they knew who you were!” 

“Why, Loretta, I'm nobody in par- 
ticular,” said Mary, laughing. “My 
grandmother was a lady, of course, but 
she was the best cook in the township, 
they used to say, and she taught me to 
cook, and I’m as proud of Mrs Biddle’s 
recommendation as if | were class day 
orator—almost.” 

“Well, you'll be that,” said Loretta 
nodding, “and oh, Mary, I hope Eliza- 
beth’ll be there to see.” 

“I'd rather have you there, Loretta,” 
responded Mary smiling. 

Loretta choked as she kissed her good- 
by. “Oh, I'll be there Mary, I'll be 
there, and all because you were Mrs 
Biddle’s cook.” 
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Books Worth Borrowing, Some Worth Owning 


In the library of an historic mansion in the 
busiest part of Washington, a beautiful woman 
was found dead late one night by a policeman. 
She had only recently been married, she had 
many friends, her husband was handsome, 
wealthy and influential, and for these reasons 
the mystery of her untimely taking-off grew 
deeper and deeper with each attempt at its 
solution. How this mystery was finally run to 
earth by the ingenuity of the policeman who 
tells the story is revealed by Anna Katherine 
Green in The Filigree Ball, which has all the 
breathless interest with which that ingenious 
author is able to fill her detective stories. This 
latest one, while perhaps not quite equal to The 
Leavenworth Case, with which its writer’s first 
fame was made, is a clearly constructed and 
absorbingly entertaining tale. While not of a 
high order of literature, it is certainly a good 
example of the best in its particular class. 


If Thomas Neison Page had attempted less 
in Gordon Keith he would have accomplished 
more. His hero, a_ valiant honorable 
youth, is in a continuous whirlwind of trouble 
from the beginning to the end of the story. 
In his effort to rehabilitate the honor of the 
family, Gordon Keith meets with adventures 
that would daunt anybody but a hero of fic- 
tion. While it is interesting, after a fashion, 
the story does little credit to its author's 
reputation. 


and 


Mrs Humphry Ward turns in Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, her latest novel, to the study of a 
character governed wholly by emotion and 
intellect. Julie Le Breton, her heroine, is at 
the opposite pole from Robert Elsmere, the 
clerical protagonist first brought Mrs 
Ward into the glare of public attention. While 
she is in no sense of the word immoral, she 
lacks a fine moral feeling or indeed any moral 
fiber whatever. In that respect she is certainly 
not a stranger in the London social world 
wherein she plays so large a part. Both Julie 
Le Breton herself and the story in its entirety 
offer a fascinating picture of English life of 


who 


the present day, and while its scenes and char- 
acters are not vitalized with the highest art, 
they are nevertheless made real and lifelike 
with the keen insight and facile grace of style 
whereof Mrs Ward is a master. 


From her Six Trees it is apparent that Miss 
Wilkins has yet much original material in 
store. The volume contains six short stories, 
each showing the influence of the pine, the 
elm, the birch and other trees upon the village 
men and women whom she brings so vividly 
before us. In each of them she shows us our- 
selves as others see us so clearly that one need 
not hesitate a moment before recognizing at 
least the partial truth of his or her own por- 
trait. Everybody who realizes the influence of 
inanimate objects upon the New England char- 
acter will acknowledge that Miss Wilkins 
knows to their heart’s core the people of the 
country which she has made her especial liter- 
ary field. 


The familiar voice of Frank R. Stockton 
speaks from every page of The Captain’s Toll- 
gate, which has been delayed in publication 
until more than a year after its author’s death. 
The story is printed just as it came from Mr 
Stockton’s pen, and it shows that in his final 
days his genial spirit continued to dwell in 
that world of quaint imaginative 
fantasy which made him beloved of a million 
story readers. His last tale is, except in one 
unnecessary melodramatic incident, filled with 
the charm of nature and country life. 


curious 


Rev Dr George C. Lorimer has found time 
to write a long story called The Master of 
Millions, and it it he pictures the consequences 
of sin and the rewards in store for the right- 
eous with as great a vigor and earnestness as 
he has used in preaching to millions of 
auditors from the pulpit. It was hardly to 
be expected that The Master of Millions 
would be worthy of high commendation from 
a literary point of view. It is, in fact, a 
twentieth century, Christianized Monte Cristo, 


we 


its hero being a man of world-wide experience 
and unlimited resources, who stops at nothing 
in the accomplishment of whatever task he 
sets himself. 


Wee Macgreegor has made one of the 
greatest sensations of the past literary season. 
Originally printed in a Glasgow newspaper, 
no book publisher would consider it, and so 
its author, the hitherto unknown James J. Bell, 
took upon himseli the risk and the expense 
of bringing it out in cloth-bound covers. It 
tickled the British fancy at once, and on its 
uppearance in this country duplicated its native 
popularity. It forms a brief and moderately 
humorous portrayal of juvenile impishness, and 
is really a collection of short stories in which 
the escapades of a bright Scottish lad give 
the author an opportunity for many varied 
flights of fancy. Its chief merit arises from 
the fidelity with which the mirror is held up 
to juvenile nature. The Scottish dialect in 
which it is written will probably puzzle the 
reader at first, but after a few pages he will 
have no difficulty in getting the knack of it. 


F. Hopkinson Smith's latest volume is The 
Under Dog, a collection of short stories in 
which New York, Europe and the author's 
birthland of the south form the background 
for a series of characters who are decidedly 
beneath the pale of that good society in which 
Mr Smith has caused so many of his other 
creations to dwell. In these stories he pleads 
for the under dog in the struggle for life, 
whether he be unfortunate or criminal, and 
he succeeds in convincing us that even crime 
and shame may have a nobility of their own. 


Mr Howells mingles the real with the unreal 
in almost equal measure in his Questionable 
Shapes. In none of these three short stories 
is the ghostly element sufficiently strong to 
alarm even the most sensitive reader. Each 
ghost is gentlemanly or ladylike, as the case 
may be, and each is fully entitled to mingle 
with the social elect in the world of spirits, 
But even in these stories of the supernatural 
Mr Howells never forgets the realistic the- 
ories of which he is the present-day literary 
exponent. 


With its Shakespearean title, its Shakes- 
pearean complexity of thought, and its Shakes- 
pearean simplicity of language, James Lane 
Allen’s new novel, The Mettle of the Pasture, 
holds one in its power from the opening word 
of the opening chapter. So magic is the style 


CONCERNING 


BOOKS 


of its writing, so wonderful its verbal pictures 
both of visible things and invisible thoughts, 
that the reader finds himself carried irresisti- 
bly and unconsciously along upon the whirl- 
wind of its author’s imagination. It is a story 
of love between man and woman, its joys, its 
sorrows, its glory, and its misery. But the 
story, remarkable as it is, is as nothing in 
comparison with its style. Mr Allen has al- 
ready achieved many literary triumphs; in The 
Mettle of the Pasture he has surpassed even his 
own high accomplishments. 


Josephine Daskam is a= sprightly young 
woman whose knowledge of men, women and 
babies goes hand in hand with her ability to 
look at life with the eye of the humorist. FHlet 
latest book, a volume of Middle Aged Love 
Stories, hits off the frailities of human nature 
with a keenness which is as accurate as it is 
genial and kind. Miss Daskam seems to be 
able to look into her own youth and into the 
future with an equal zest and hopefulness. In 
writing for the first time of the joys and 
sorrows of middle aged peopi. she shows a 
sympathy for them which speaks eloquently of 
her ability to enter into moods and feelings 
other than her own. 


It is hardly exaggeration to call Helen 
Keller's Story of My Life the most remark- 
able book of the year. Its value is increased 
by the inclusion of her letters and also by the 
diary in which her teacher, Miss Anne Mans- 
field Sullivan, recorded the progress of her 
intelligence from the time when her mind was 
aroused to the beginnings of knowledge. In 
her autobiography, Helen Keller surveys her 
twenty-two years of life in retrospect; in the 
letters is revealed the gradual unfolding of 
her mind; and in Miss Sullivan's record is the 
analysis of many facts which she herself is of 
course unable to realize or to understand. 

After a literary rest of more than a decade 
Professor A. S. Hardy gives another novel to 
the world under the title His Daughter First. 
It does not appear, however, that Mr Hardy 
has taken good advantage of the lapse of time, 
for his new story fails to approach in any way 
either The Wind of Destiny or Passe Rose 
Half a dozen characters, at least, seem of 
equal importance. They are, moreover, richly 
endowed with this world’s goods, and in his 
descriptions of country houses, city houses, 
Wall street offices and steam yachts, Mr Hardy 
shows that he has climbed the hights of 
society and that he is able to record accv 
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rately what he has seen from that exalted spot. 
Devotees of fashion will also find much to 
absorb their attention in the story, for Mr 
Hardy is never more enthusiastic than when 
he is describing the intricacies of the dress- 
maker's and the tailor’s art. 

In The Souls of Black Folk, Professor W. 
E. Burghardt Du Bois has written an appeal 
to the righteous judgment of the American 
people. He pleads eloquently for justice to 
the race of which he is himself a distin- 
guished member. He believes that the nation 
owes the negro a position in the world, that 
the negro is capable of great things if he is 
only given the opportunity. Professor Du 
Bois’s work demands attention not merely 
because of the nature and the power of his 
plea, but also because it is written with an 
eloquence, a force and a sense of literary form 
which raises it to the hights of genuine 
literature. 


William J. Long lived,in the woods for 
months, and in The School of the Woods he 
sets down piciuresquely the ways of animals 
studied day by day under his own eye. He 
avers, despite John Burroughs’s objections, that 
animals do teach their young many things they 
would not know instinctively, and in this con- 
tention he is sustained by other nature lovers 
of equal authority. His School of the Woods 
opens up a delightful field of knowledge. 

In his Darrell of the Blessed Isles, Irving 
Bacheller pursues his way aimlessly through 
chapter after chapter, as did the story-tellers 
of old. Like Eben Holden, and D’ri and I, 
the scene of his latest tale is the picturesque 
wilderness of northern New York, and he peo- 
ples it with a multitude of eccentric characters 
who are the outgrowth of a fertile imagina- 
tion unrestrained by any sense of art. He 
enshrouds his two chief personages in a rather 
flimsy veil of mystery, one of them being a 
quaint old clock tinker who is fond of quoting 
Shakespeare interminably, and the other a 
young hero of the long-lost type whose mind 
is filled with a throng of soaring ambitions 
with regard to his parentage and fortunes. 
The story is conventional in the extreme 


Mr Keegan’s Elopement is a fragment of a 
story, and were it not for the reputation Win- 
ston Churchill has acquired as the author of 
Richard Carvel and The Crisis, it would never 
have passed beyond the manuscript stage. It 
is an old magazine story of Mr Churchill's 
made into a book. 


Mother’s Hands 
By Matcotm DovcGLas 


Mother's hands are weary; 
Fold them on her breast; 
They have been so busy, 
Let, ah, let them rest! 
Worn, and thin, and wrinkled; 
Seamed with toil and care; 
Yet to all they’ve aided 
Beautiful and fair! 


Of their deeds so loving 
How those lines now speak; 
They have raised the fallen; 
Comforted the weak; 
Toiled on, uncomplaining, 
With their work ne’er done, 
Full of joy and gladness, 
Till their rest is won! 


Think how they have guided 
Tiny, toddling feet; 

Smoothed away all sorrow 
With their touch so sweet; 

Banished pain and sorrow; 
Closed at last the eyes 

Of her loved who’ll greet her 
In “mansions in the skies”! 


Mother’s hands are weary; 
Fold them on her breast; 
Dear old hands so feeble, 
They have earned their rest! 
God is waiting for her, 
And he understands 
All the work for others 
Done by mother’s hands! 


She Wants to Be Told! 
By GeorGe BIRDSEYE 


After the honeymoon’s over, 
Ever its light to restore, 

Tell your wife that you love her 
More than you loved her before; 


Tell her the beautiful story— 
Tell her love’s living yet; 

Till you are old and hoary, 
Fearing lest she may forget. 


Actions may speak to her seeing 
Yet to her heart seem but cold; 
Though well she knows it, yet, being 
Woman, she wants to be told! 
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DISCOVERIES 


BY OUR OBSERVERS 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


Among the subscribers to House- 
KEEPING is a dear old lady who first saw the 
light of day ninety-four years ago. She is 
Mrs Sarah Deming, who lives in Iowa. Her 
ninety-fourth birthday was April 4. There is 
an old lady of ninety-one on our subscription 
list, Mrs E. F. Osbun of Kansas. Then there 
are about a hundred almost as long resident 
in this world, who have been subscribers to 
this magazine for some years and have sent 
us their names in response to our request for 
the names and addresses of our oldest sub- 
scribers. There is Mrs Jacob Dewees of 
Pennsylvania, 89; Mrs L. C. Mowry of Rhode 
Island, 88; Mrs Rutsen Hunt of New York, 
86; Mrs A. E. Metz, Pennsylvania, 85; Mrs 
E. Whitcomb of Vermont, 85; Mrs N. M. 
Blakeslee of Connecticut, 84. Some people 
were so eager to stand and be counted with 
this goodly company that they sent their names, 
although they are still in the fifties! To Mrs 
Deming is awarded the prize for the oldest: 
a crisp new two-dollar bill. The other ladies 
of seventy years or over who sent their names 
we may wish to call upon some day for wise 
counsel for the younger members of our great 
household, accordingly they are recorded on 
our list of special advisers. 

The prize of five dollars offered in our May 
number for the most remarkable curiosity of 
home life is awarded Mrs Gus Bengtson of 
Colorado. The curiosity which she has seen, 
and many others besides, will be described in 
an early issue. 


¥ A neighbor who has an exquisite collection 
of oriental rugs cares for them in the fol- 
lowing way: Once a month they are hung 
over a line and beaten on the right side with 
a wicker furniture beater. If this is done on 
the back, as it commonly is, the threads will 
in course of time break. They are then swept 
with a clean broom in the direction of the 
warp. Twice a year the large rugs, after being 


it scalding hot when put on. 


lightly beaten in this way, are washed by turn- 
ing on the garden hose and then dried in the 
sun. Small rugs are put in a tub of cold 
water, right side up, and gone over with a 
brush and sand soap; thoroughly rinsed and 
dried in the sun. They are never sent to a 
cleaner’s.—-A. C. 


# When I am cutting a shirt waist I find this 
plan helpful and one which saves me much 
perplexity. I make paper duplicates of the 
front and sleeve from the store pattern, in 
which these parts always come singly. I also 
cut the yoke and back entire by laying them on 
a large sheet of paper. The pattern is then 
complete, and may be pinned to the material 
with very little waste of cloth. This way is a 
good one if the material used has a right side, 
or is figured with a decided up-and-down.— 


B. L. K. 


¥ I visited recently ina New York house which 
possessed one of the alcove cupboards on the 
stair landing, designed once upon a time, I 
suppose, for a piece of statuary. You will find 
this queer niche in nearly every downtown 
house which was once a fashionable residence, 
and as a rule the dwellers of to-day do not 
seem to know what to do 
house the niche 


with it. In this 


has been converted into a 


telephone booth. It is screened by a pretty 
curtain of Japanese crepe, and inside, just over 
the telephone, is an electric light. The chief 
advantage of having the telephone in the stair 
niche is that its ring can be readily heard 
upstairs or down, and it is especially convenient 
upstairs, as the sitting room is close beside 
it.—C. 

In our fruit shortcakes, some members of 
the family complained that the fruit, when 
added, cooled the butter and left it in chunks 
on the cake. I then adopted the plan of heat- 
ing the fruit before putting it on the cake, not 
sufficiently to cook it but just enough to have 
In the case of 
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orange shortcakes, the oranges were cut across, 
the juice and pulp scraped out with a spoon, 
then heated, and the sugar added. This proved 
a success.—-Mrs O. W. N. 


# My baby’s undershirts shrank and I enlarged 
them by crocheting pieces to sleeves, necks 
and down the fronts. The shirts were bound 
at first and this binding did not “give” as the 
crocheted pieces do. A fine hook and saxony 
yarn were used, and the edges finished with 
tiny scallops. The shirts are really quite im- 
proved in appearance and their usefulness 
doubled by this method.—Pennsylvania Sub- 
scriber. 


¥ 1 pinched my finger in a door, forming a 
bloed blister. To relieve the severe pain [ 
held the finger alternately under the hot and 
cold water faucets, rubbing it vigorously. In 
a short time the pain ceased and to my surprise 
no trace of the blister remained.—A. S. B. 


¥ Much visiting among the Indians in their 
own homes has led to the conclusion that all 
Navajo rugs and Indian baskets should be 
thoroughly disinfected before giving them an 
honored place in the house. Many of them 
have seen years of service in wickiups and 
tepees, where sanitary conditions are at low 
ebb. Both baskets and rugs can be washed, 
and will be improved in the process, while 
bright sunshine is efficacious as an anti-bacillus 
treatment.—Emma Paddock Telford. 


¥A point about down pillows that may be 
worth knowing is that if the muslin inter- 
lining be ironed on the wrong side with a hot 
iron well rubbed with ‘beeswax, it will act 
like varnish on the thin material and prevent 
the sifting through of the down.—A. C. 


¥ No other method do I find so satisfactory 
to give the desired glaze to the tops of buns 
or rusks as the one handed down to me by 
my grandmother. It is very simple and con- 
sists merely in brushing over the tops imme- 
diately after baking with a mixture of milk 
and sugar. Brown or coffee sugar is better 
than granulated for the purpose, and it should 
not be entirely dissolved, only milk enough 
being used to form a thick sugary syrup. It 
should be applied as soon as the buns are 
taken from the oven in order that their heat 
may properly dry the sugar. In making a 
large quantity of buns I think it well to give 
variety by dividing the dough just before 
molding it into cakes and working into half of 
it one cup of currants; or part of it may be 


made into the rolled Swedish buns, directions 
for which may be found in almost any cook 
book. Another pleasant variation is a German 
bun. To make this roll the dough into a 
parallelogram five or six inches wide and 
about three times “as long and one-half inch 
thick. Prepare a filling of one cup of chopped 
raisins or currants, one-half cup of granulated 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of cinnamon and the 
juice and one-half the grated rind of a lemon. 
A few spoons of cherry or strawberry jam or 
a little orange marmalade may be added if 
convenient. Spread this mixture along the 
center of your strip of dough and fold the 
edges over it, pressing them together so that 
you have a long roll. Put this in a round 
cake tin, joining the ends to form a ring, 
decorate the top with strips of candied orange 
peel or angelica, pressing them into the dough, 
let it rise, and bake in a moderate oven. 
When taken from the oven, glaze with sugar 
and milk. Stale buns may be made into very 
nice dried rusks by cutting in half, buttering 
lightly and drying in a slow oven until a 
delicate brown.—M. E. H. 


A lady entered the car with two little girls. 
Each of them wore fresh, pretty summer hats, 
trimmed with delicate ribbons and crisp flow. 
ers. I was thinking regretfully of how they 
would look after fifty miles’ travel in the 
dusty, smoky cars, when the mother took 
three milliners’ paper bags from her grip. 
Into them went the pretty hats. The paper 
was twisted into tight knots, then the bags 
were laid in the overhead racks. The travelers, 
big and little, seemed to appreciate the comfort 
of bare heads. At their destination the bags 
were crumpled up and tossed out at the win- 
dow, while the hats were as immaculate as 
when new.—I. C. 


¥ After our baby was able to stand, and walk 
alone, when I was busy, I used to make a 
hollow square with chairs, put him in the 
center and place some plaything on each chair. 
He would walk around to the different toys 
and play awhile with each one, and in this 
way amused himself for a long time—Mrs 


% At an afternoon tea in Toronto, Canada, a 
delicious confection was served, and through 
the courtesy of the Lillian Massey training 
school of household science I am able to repro- 
duce it for the delectation of our Goop House- 
KEEPING friends. This was date sticks. Beat 
the whites of four eggs as stiff as possible, add 
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two scant cupfuls of granulated sugar, then 
beat in slowly half a cupful of blanched and 
chopped almonds and then half a cupful of 
dates cut into tiny pieces. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla; turn into a buttered shallow 
pan and bake in a moderate oven about forty 
minutes. When nearly cold cut into long, 
narrow strips and serve instead of cakes or 
bonbons at luncheon or afternoon tea.—Linda 
Hull Larned. 


I got an inspiration from a sermon that led 
me to hang up in my kitchen this sign: 


LOOK PLEASANT 


It's a little thing, but how it has helped me. 
As the years go on fond associations cluster 
about the little sign, and give it a meaning far 
deeper than appears. I have even gotten into 
the habit of laughing over plights in my work, 
instead of frowning. Curious how much more 
easily you can get out of difficulties this way. 
—M. H. 


#A smooth, strong stick about forty inches 
long, with a deep notch in one end, is a useful 
member of our household. With this, pictures 
may be lifted by the wire from their hooks, 
cleaned and replaced without the trouble of 
climbing up and down a stepladder.—N. N. 


# A favorite contributor to this magazine was 


the recent victim of a birthday surprise. 
Shortly before her birthday her husband sent 
out circulars to the number of several hun- 
dred, asking friends to write her a birthday 
note. 


dred 


The morning mail brought two hun- 
letters, from they 
not be answered on the labor-saving 


near and far. As 
could 
plan followed by her husband in issuing his 
suggestion, her principal occupation at present 
is letter writing. But the pleasure, she says, 
repays the labor, and she is thinking of paper- 
ing the walls of her “den” with the envelopes. 
This scheme is capable of variations and of 
course can be carried out on a much smaller 
scale. The husband, by the way, offered a 
prize for the letter which amused him the 
most. 


®A favorite dessert in our home and one 
which would be well adapted to college girls’ 
appetites is steamed apple pudding. It requires 
three cups of flour, three teaspoons of baking 
powder, one teaspoon of salt, and butter the 
size of an egg (though it is better to put a 
little more if one wants the paste rich). Mix 
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this as for pie paste either with milk or water 
and roll out about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Grease a deep round tin pan and lay your 
paste in it. Fill this with apples cut in small 
quarters and fold the paste over it at the 
top. It should be steamed three hours and 
serves nicely when turned out on a platter. 
We used to tie a pudding cloth over the pud- 
ding while steaming, but found it easier and 
better just to cover it with a jelly cake tin 
which fitted the pudding pan exactly and 
allowed room for the paste to rise. This 
pudding can be eaten with butter and sugar 
or with a sauce made of molasses and a 
small piece of butter boiled together for a few 
minutes.—F. E. B. 


One summer while boarding at a farmhouse 
my little girl had a bad attack of earache. The 
old farmer's wife insisted on stuffing the child's 
ears with wool cut from the back of a live 
lamb. I thought it some old-fashioned country 
superstition but in less than ten minutes the 
little sufferer was asleep. I brought home a 
bunch of the wool and every time it has been 
applied it has worked a quick cure—Mrs 
& 


# When hanging pictures on a freshly deco- 
rated wall, the “wise woman” bethought her- 
self to save its purity by means of ordinary 
thick felt corn-plasters. These were attached 
to the back of each picture at the lower edge, 
two or three, according to the size of the pic- 
ture. They have “kept their place” for a year 
and the walls are as good as new.—C. D. C. 


# At a little country hotel in California I saw 
a device which insured the freshness of the 
boiled egg I ate at breakfast. This was a 
porcelain egg, hollow, into which the egg to 
be boiled was broken for the boiling. Some- 
body suggested a transparent egg, or one with 
a glass “window” in it, in order to know when 
the cooking had proceeded far enough.—J. 


¥In Italy, where olive oil is cheap,” 
a housewife, who spent a year there, “even 
the poorer people use it in every sort of a 


says 


way. Always when I had a chance I watched 
an Italian cook at work, and I got many ideas 
I have since adapted in my own kitchen. For 
instance, a tablespoon of oil costs no more 
than two butter, and it is 
Potatoes, shrimps, 
smelts, bananas, almost anything we saute, are 
so much better cooked in oil that you would 
never go back to butter. Then in a puree of 
beans, tomato or peas, a tablespoon of oil 


tablespoons of 
vastly superior for a saute. 
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added just before it is poured in the tureen 
gives a velvety smoothness without a trace 
of greasiness, which you often have with cream 
or butter. I always use oil with flour, instead 
of butter, to form the base of a tomato, cream 
or brown sauce. When finishing a scalloped 
dish, I toss the crumbs which are to form 
the top layer in a tablespoon of hot oil, till 
they are thoroughly greased; the result is a 
crust most deliciously brown and crisp.”—C. 


®A little salsoda added to hard water will 
soften it, when all else fails. I have used it 
in water which nothing else would soften, 
and am thus able to make suds.—Pennsyl- 
vania Subscriber. 


Everyone who has mopping to do should 
use two mops for doing it—one for cleaning 
the floor, and another large dry one for wiping 
it. In this way the work is done more easily, 
quickly, and, I think, better. If there is so 
much mopping to be done that the wiping mop 
gets too wet the cloths might be changed for 
dry ones; but for an ordinary floor one large 
mop will do very well. After the mopping 
is done, the mops should, of course, be rinsed 
and may be hung up to dry over a railing or 
fence in the back yard. In this way the 
wringing, which is the hardest part of the 
work, is avoided entirely. 1] have never used 
a patent mop wringer, so I cannot say that 
my way is better than theirs; but it certainly 
is cheaper—Mrs F, M. B. 


® Rag carpets find favor as floor coverings in 
many houses now. They are the modern 
production, of course, and perhaps our grand- 
mothers would hardly recognize them by that 
name, except in point of wear. Yet the modern 
make is quite as pretty, if not prettier; for the 
old-fashioned kind was not beautiful—it wore 
well and kept the cold out. Their materials 
were dyed, and there were no brilliant col- 
oring matters then; but now it is quite differ- 
ent. Rag mats are now made things of beauty. 
I saw one made wholly of silk, weighing nine 
pounds, It was heavily braided in three 
strands and will wear almost a long lifetime. 


—F. L. Risley. 


The daintiest and prettiest bag for holding 
handkerchiefs is this one, made of white china 
silk. Cut a round piece of stiff pasteboard 
seven and one-half inches in diameter. Cover 
this first with cotton wadding in which is 
scattered plenty of sachet powder, and then 
with the white silk by overhanding two cir- 


cular pieces of the silk around the cardboard. 
Cut two widths of the silk seventeen inches 
long and sew the sides together. Baste a hem 
at the top two and one-half inches wide and 
gather the other end and sew around the round 
bottom. Stitch around the hem one inch up, 
put in a wooden hoop six inches in diameter 
and finish the hem.—Mrs Ellen B. Merwin. 


Gloss and shine may be removed from gar- 
ments by rubbing emery paper against the 
fabric hard enough to raise the nap. This 
will not injure the goods and will greatly 
improve the appearance of the garment, mak- 
ing it look as good as new. Sometimes a 
warmed silk handkerchief rubbed against cash- 
mere, or similar goods, will remove the gloss 
and shine, also—A. E. S. 


® 1 make an appetizing mint chutney in this 
way: Put a handful of fresh mint into a 
mortar, with a cup of seeded raisins, two 
tablespoons of sugar, one of tomato catsup and 
a saltspoon of salt. Pound until the mixture 
is juicy. Stir thoroughly and pour into a 
pretty glass or pitcher. No cooking is re- 
quired—Emma Paddock Telford. 


¥ We began our married life on an income of 
$15 a week, but the amount soon became varia- 
ble and uncertain. When we balanced our 
accounts at the end of our first year, we found 
we had lived and lived happily on $435.31. 
Needless to say, we were not society people, 
vet we lived a social life. Twenty weeks of 
the year we had a house visitor; we entertained 
at dinner five times, and took a trip in the 
summer lasting two weeks. Of course, careful 
planning was imperative. We bought one 
quart of sterilized milk and one-half pint 
of cream daily, bought the best creamery but- 
ter, and used whole wheat bread. Breakfast 
consisted of cocoa and a cereal; lunch, of 
milk, fruit and the left-overs of the previous 
evening's dinner, disguised in various tooth- 
some ways; dinner, of two cooked dishes, des- 
sert and coffee, or one cooked dish, a salad, 
dessert and coffee. Each meal was planned 
with reference to the others. For instance, 
if tomato soup formed part of the dinner, 
the following day at lunch it masqueraded as 
creole tomatoes, transformed by the addition 
of one cup of boiled rice. Meat was always 
chosen with reference to its making-over qual- 
ities, and for that reason chicken was fre- 
quently bought. We had three rooms, two on 
the second story, one on the third, the house 
being situated on a quiet street in the best res- 


3 


idence section of the city. The division of 
income is not given as an ideal one, but simply 
as an actual record: Rent, $103; church, $11.83; 
laundry, $17.88; clothing, $34.31; coal, $10.08; 
ice, $10.90; concerts and lectures, $7.10; rail- 
road and street car fares, $40; food, $175.35; 
incidentals, $24.86—Mrs D. J. M., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


@iIn providing with tables the kitchen of 
the Dunn county school of agriculture and 
domestic economy, lately established at Men- 
omonie, Wisconsin, several things had to be 
considered: first, the greatest accommodations 
possible for small room space; second, some- 
thing that might, with few alterations, be 
copied in the home kitchen, and last but not 
least, cost. After examining many work 
tables a combination of ideas finally resulted 
in what has proven a satisfactory table. The 
accompanying cut gives one a fair idea of the 
general appearance of the table; which is built 
of cak and finished in the natural wood. It is 
thirty-three inches high, thirty-six inches wide 
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and seven feet long. Four pupils are accom- 
modated at each table. The central drawer 
case is twenty-eight inches high, thirty-eight 
inches wide and thirty-three inches deep. This 
case consists of four sets of drawers, three 
drawers in each set, equipped for individual 
work. The top drawer, which is used for 
plates, bowls, cups, saucepans, etc, is seventeen 
inches wide, ten inches deep and_ sixteen 
inches long. The middle drawer is used for 
knives, forks, spoons, egg beaters, etc, while 
the bottom one is convenient for caps, sleeves, 
holders, etc. These two lower drawers, each 
having a central partition, are seventeen 
inches wide, six inches deep and sixtcen inches 
long. Just above each set of drawers is a 
molding board eighteen by twenty-three inches. 
The chief feature about the boards is that 
each is fitted with a molding at one end which 
keeps them from sliding about when in use on 
the table and it gives a desirable finish to the 
upper drawer as well as furnishes a finger hold 


to draw boards out. There is a space of twenty 
inches between the drawer case and each end 
of the table which admits the four stools when 
not in use. This space is high enough so that 
the pupil in sitting to take notes does not have 
to cramp knees. The end of each drawer case 
is furnished with hooks for dishpans and roll- 
ing pins. The cost of constructing the tables 
was reasonable. They suggest similar plans 
for kitchen tables.—Grace J. Stokes. 


Last autumn while visiting in New Eng- 
land I ate some delicious doughnuts. ‘Why 
is there no greasy feeling or taste?” I asked 
of the maker, and this is what she told me: 
“When frying doughnuts have a kettle of boil- 
ing water on the stove and as each doughnut is 
taken from the fat plunge it for an instant in 
the water, then drain.”"—Mary E. Mitchell. 


It is becoming the popular fad to have the 
home letters of tourists typewritten and bound 
in book shape with an attractive cover. A 
slip cover of leather is an effective one for a 
book of this description, showing a series of 
small sketches done in pyrography, of places 
described in the letters. For a set of letters 
from a friend traveling in Holland I have a 
leather cover with Dutch scenes; quaint Dutch 
maidens, windmills, tulips and_ distinctive 
scenes are done in pyrography and then tinted 
here and there in natural colors.—Mrs T. C. C. 


A clever friend had a badly dilapidated fire 
screen, with a once costly covering, which was 
about to be relegated to the attic. The frame 
was a wooden one which would not be worth 
re-covering in expensive material. She hap- 
pened to be passing the upholstery department 
in a dry goods shop and noticed one of the new 
imitation tapestry materials, which was selling 
at fifty cents a yard. It occurred to her that 
a yard of this, the picture being complete in 
each yard, would make a pretty covering for 
the screen frame. She invested in a yard, 
which was afterward applied with excellent 
result. The woodwork of the screen was 
rubbed with furniture polish, and presto! a 
picturesque little screen to stand before the 
summer fireplace. There would seem to be no 
reason why large screens as well could not be 
renovated in the same inexpensive manner.— 
Mary Dawson. 


® To shrink wool dress goods, I take a pan 
nearly as wide as the folded goods and put 
in some boiling water and a couple of hot 
flatirons (the old-fashioned kind are more 
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easily handled and should be let down with a 
hook to prevent scalding the hands). Then I 
begin at one end of the pieee and draw the 
goods over the pan, closing in the steam, which 
will be forced up through the fabric and shrink 
it. Change the flatirons for hotter ones when 
necessary. Turn the goods over if it is folded 
double and steam the other side to have it 
shrunken exactly alike all through. Do not 
let it lie wrinkled, but fold it as fast as it 
comes over the pan and it will not require 
pressing. This method gives _ satisfaction. 
At one popular “school” of garment cutters, 
they simply press the goods with a very hot 
flatiron—Mrs D. W. R. 


@ When the rubber eraser spreads the pencil 
marks or greases the page, it is often sufficient 
to rub the eraser on a coarse piece of cloth to 
clean it. When this does not do, I remove 
with a nail file the soiled and hardened surface 
of the eraser and it works as well as when 
new.—C. W. 


® After having submitted to two surgical 
operations, I had nervous prostration in its 
warst form. Insomnia fastened itself upon me 
and for several days and nights I had not one 
moment's sleep. I was face to face with 
insanity. My husband rubbed alcohol gently 
and thoroughly into my head and body, and 
while he was using it I began to get sleepy. 
I slept a whole night through, and continued 
to use the alcohol in the same manner every 
night for one month, when I was able to sleep 
without it—Mrs S. E. G. 


@®If you find it difficult to fasten your collar 
or waist at the back, try putting your elbows 
on a shelf as high as your chest. Your arms 
thus supported will easily reach the hooks or 
buttons.—R. M. M. 


% The women of Canada have a unique way 
of decorating their lunch and dinner tables. 
Around the centerpiece of flowers or ferns 
they fluff a lot of tulle. They use pink, green, 
yellow or white, to match the flowers, but usu- 
ally white for dinner or for a bridal feast. 
The tulle is pulled out its full width, then 
crushed at intervals, upon which flowers are 
nestled. Sometimes a bit of soft colored silk 
is laid underneath the tulle to intensify the 
color scheme. Upon one occasion American 
Beauty roses formed the central decoration, 
while underneath pale pink tulle were scat- 
tered silk tissue roses, and in the center of 
each rose was a tiny incandescent light. Lilies 


of the valley and green ferns formed the end 
pieces, as it was an oblong table, and roses 
and lilies of the valley were at each cover, the 
roses for the ladies and the lilies for bouton- 
nieres.—Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ What is the real difference between an apart- 
ment and a flat? Children, bless them! In 
the former they are never found; in the latter 
they run riot.—Frances E. P. 


The fleur-de-lis dinner card here pictured 
was designed by the writer for a French 
breakfast and seemed distinctly pleasing to the 


guests. The three parts, bound with a fas- 
tener, were respectively of red, white and blue 
cardboard. A white ribbon bow concealed the 
fastener. The name of the guest was written 
in white ink on the red card, while the menu, 
in French, was written in red ink on the white 
card, the date being in white on the blue card. 
—A. G. R. 


¥ We Californians, when we wish, in a hasty, 
artistic and inexpensive way to hang the 
walls of a smoking den, an artist’s studio or 
a boys’ room, procure a sufficient quantity of 
tea matting, which the obliging grocer will 
bestow, and with the aid of split bamboo as a 
railing at the top, tack a dado of from three 
to five feet all round the room; if of the latter 
hight, cover the remaining side wall space 
with a plain paper of the peculiar Chinese 
red seen in joss house decorations, which can 
also be tacked with a molding of bamboo, and 
on this wide frieze, with a Japanese brush 
dipped in black ink, trace Chinese letters a foot 
long at intervals. The peculiar soft, woody 
brown of the matting harmonizes with the red, 
and the effect is not only striking but agreeable. 
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With a dado three feet high, a cartridge paper 
in soft golden tan might be hung above; sep- 
arate a frieze two feet wide by a bamboo rail 
and paint it with Chinese characters in black. 
—A. C. 


¥ The handiest thing I ever saw in the nature 
of a laundry list consisted of a linen cover 
slipped over a pincushion. On the linen was 
written with indelible ink the list of a bach- 
elor’s linen. Under each word was a fine line. 
When the washing was sent out, its owner 
stuck into the cushion pins opposite each word 
to correspond with the soiled ties, vests or 
shirts that filled his laundry bag.—I. G. C. 


# Women who like new fancywork should see 
the table covers and sofa pillows made of dark 
green, red or blue burlaps and coarsely em- 
broidered with raffia—the raffia of many colors 
of which baskets are made. 
cially useful for summer cottages, or for the 
winter living room.—Linda Hull Larned. 


These are espe- 


® The color scheme of a red room which 
recently came under my notice was so com- 
pletely carried out that the bookshelves were 
filled with crimson bindings. I may add that 
a man of my acquaintance gave an order for 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of books for his 
new library, the selection to be made by the 
dealer entirely according to bindings, to har- 
monize with the color scheme of his house.— 


A. L. J. 


# When summering some years ago in a rough 
little shanty in the mountains, I was annoyed 
by the depredations of mice. They would even 
climb up the sides of the rough board wall, 
and down the ropes of swinging shelves. One 
morning I noticed that some food left by mis- 
take on the dining table was quite unmolested. 
Their approach was barred by the overhanging 
oilcloth table cover, which did not present 
enough resistance to be gnawed through; and 
no mouse could climb down the overhanging 
edge of it and up the other side. I immediately 
arranged a table with a soft oilcloth hanging 
five or six inches over its sides, and kept all 
my flour and other groceries upon it for the 
remainder of the summer. When we built 
a more permanent country home, we found 
each year as we returned to it that in spite of 
all precautions, the mice had wintered in one 
or more of our mattresses, making washing 
and restuffing necessary. Then it occurred to 
me to stack all the mattresses on the oilcloth 
covered dining room table before closing the 


house for the winter, leaving no chair or. 
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other article of furniture near. Since resort- 
ing to this simple expedient there has never 
been a mouse in any of the mattresses.—Hen- 
rietta R. Eliot. 


¥ We once lived on a farm on which quanti- 
ties of lima beans were raised every year. We 
devised various ways of preparing them and 
finally it was suggested that we try baking 
the green beans with a piece of pork, in the 
same way that we baked dry beans in their 
season. We tried the experiment, first boiling 
them till tender with salt and a little sugar 
and the pork, then baking them till they were 
brown on the top. The result was so satisfac- 
tory that we have adopted the dish as a staple 
one in its season.—Mrs O. W. N. 


The best corn oysters I ever ate were made 
with just enough egg to make them hold 
together, and just enough flour likewise; less 
egg and less flour than are called for in the 
printed recipes. No milk was used, the corn 
being juicy enough to make up. Milk should 
of course be used if the corn is not juicy.—J. 


# When whipped cream is wanted in a hurry, 
and I have no churn or egg beater at hand, 
I chill the cream, put it in a cold glass fruit 
jar, fasten the cover tightly and shake vigor- 
ously. The jar should not be more than half 
full of the cream to start with—E. P. T. 


An emergency dessert which my “better two- 
thirds” prepared for me one noon was so suc- 
cessful that it has been repeated many times. 
A plain cornstarch blancmange was enlivened 
with some Maraschino cherries, and the juice, 
beaten up with cream, made a delicious sauce 
of a delicate pink shade.—J. 


If, when going up stairs, one lifts the knee 
as high as possible, standing erect, it will take 
the place of an exercise for the thigh; if, in 
reaching up, one would rise on the toes, it 
would use the calf and not strain the sides; 
if, in pulling, the biceps were properly used, 
that would develop them, etc. But this should 
all be in “the day’s work” and is no substitute 
for regular exercise-—Constance Sidney. 


I once saw a Waldorf salad at a company 
dinner transformed into a very sightly dish. 


The apples, which were small, beautifully 
white and perfectly pared, had been cut into 
rings on a cucumber slicer, then laid back into 
apple shape, and were set here and there 
on a bed of chopped celery fringed with 
watercress. There was a sprig of cress in the 
core of each apple. At a touch from the 
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salad spoon and fork of the hostess, the apples 
dropped in pieces and were deftly tossed with 
oil and vinegar into an appetizing salad.— 


Every jar given my extension table caused 
it 10 spread apart, which was very annoying. 
To remedy this, I got two brass hooks and 
eyes at the hardware store, screwed them on 
the under side of the table, hooked them, and 
now it can be moved around and jarred with 
no danger of its opening and catching the 
tablecloth or anything else which happens to 
be there. Window catches may be used in 
the same way, and are generally put on good 
tabies by the makers.—N. N. 


Few people except trained nurses know that 
a restless patient is made much more com- 
fortable if the corners of the under sheet are 
carefully pinned to the under side of the mat- 
tress with safety pins. Draw the sheet tight 
and pin it securely. It will be a relief to you 
and the suffering patient—M. V. P. 


A short time ago I bought a pair of all- 
wool bed blankets, and placed them on an 
unused bed, covering with a white spread. 
Soon after, I had occasion to use the blankets, 
and found them covered with white worms 
hatched from eggs deposited in the soft wool 
hefore leaving the store. Fortunately they 
were discovered before any harm was done, 
but this experience suggested ridding all 
newly bought woolen goods of deposited eggs 
and disease germs before laying away.— 


A unique wedding gift was that chosen by 
some young people of my acquaintance. The 
bride, after marriage, was to live far 
away from her old home and girlhood friends 
These young devised a gift, which 
aimed not only to distract the hours of home- 
sickness and loneliness that usually come to 


her 


friends 


the young wife upon first leaving home, no 
matter how hapvily married she may be, but 
which should ciso serve to keep her friends 
in remembrance. On the wedding day, among 
the wedding gifts was noticed a phonograph, 
together with a box containing two dozen 
cylinders. There was nothing unusual in their 
appearance. But when the bridal couple 
reached their new home and the machine was 
set in raotion, to their delight they found that 
the two dozen cylinders contained records of 
the voices of two dozen of their dearest 
friends. And as they listened to the songs, 
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recitations and witty conversations delivered 
by familiar voices, and recounting incidents in 
which all had taken part, it is unnecessary to 
say that this gift was not the least prized 
among their possessions. — Ella Sturtevant 
Webb. 


I saw a room in a New Jersey country 
house papered with the coarse brown wrapping 
paper in which butchers used to deliver meat, 
and the effect was charming.—J. 


Having a small quantity of well-seasoned 
corned beef hash left over, and wishing to use 
it, I tried the experiment of using it as a stuff- 
ing for green peppers. I filled the peppers 
with the hash, made a brown gravy of butter, 
flour and water, poured it around the peppers 
in the baking dish, and baked them till the 
peppers were done. The result was highly 
satisfactory—Mrs O. W. N. 


# A nice present for an ‘nvalid is made by 
covering a blank book with linen and em- 
broidering the words ‘Guest Book” upon it. 
Tach caller before leaving the invalid’s room 
is expected to add a drawing, quotation or 
name to the pages of the book.—A. L. J. 


% An acquaintance whose hardwood floors are 
beautifully kept, scrubs them with a brush and 
strong suds, then washes them with gasoline, 
using a soft cloth and a liberal quantity of 
the gasoline, and lastly waxes and polishes 
them.—Pennsylvania Subscriber. 


A case of ptomaine poisoning, attributed to 
canned corn, elicited from a dealer in canned 
goods urgent advice that the entire contents 
of every can be poured out and exposed to 
cool air for two or three hours before using. 
This applies to any sort of canned goods.—J 


When making gravy | add a little coffee 
This not only adds to the flavor, but gives the 
gravy a richer brown tint.—H. V. G. 


% An acquaintance who found the food dishes, 
shelves and floor in her pantry fairly alive with 
red ants, dashed cayenne pepper freely over 
them. The next morning there were no signs 
of life among them.—C. F. C. 


¥ When a woman's hands state in sign lan- 
guage that she is her own cook and housemaid 
she should try the effect of a corn meal bath 
Dip the hands first in warm, soapy water, then 
in corn meal, rubbing the meal thoroughly 
over them. Rinse, and it is surprising what 
soft, white hands will be brought to view.— 
Hester V. Grey. 
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INFORMATION 


Answers by Mail 


Many subscribers are availing themselves of 
the free answers by mail, to any and all sorts 
of questions, provided by our Bureau of Infor- 
Members of subscribers’ families, as 
are entitled 


mation. 
well as the subscribers themselves, 
to the privilege, on stating briefly in the appli- 
cation blank that they belong to the house- 
hold of such and such a subscriber. Anyone 
desiring a question answered is invited to write 
a postal to our Bureau asking for a question 
blank. We print this month the replies to a 
few of the many questions already answered 
by mail. 


A Few of the Replies 


CiotTuHes are boiled for the same reason they 
ate soaked—to loosen the dirt. They should 
always be put into cold water, and allowed 
very slowly to come to the boil. This process 
does much to remove the greasy yellow stains 
a laundress calls “body dirt.” It is impossible 
of course to boil colored clothes; when prop- 
erly washed they should be perfectly clean. 
for they seldom are touched by “body dirt.” 
Very full directions for laundry work may be 
Maria Home 
So far as I know there is no volume devoted 
whelly to laundry work. 


found in Parloa’s Economies. 


and one-half pounds of 
granulated sugar (about six cups), one and 
one-half cups of hot water, one-fourth tea 
spoon of Place ingredients 


stir and 


FonpaANt—Two 


cream of tartar. 


in a smooth graniteware saucepan, 
Boil without stirring 
until, when tried in cold water, a very soft 


ball is formed (238 degrees F). 


place over the heat. 
Turn out on 
a slightly oiled marble slab, or large platter, 
and thirty minutes. 
Scrape the fondant to one end of the platter 
and then 
silver 


allow to stand about 


beat with a wooden spoon or two 


held in each hand, until 
Work it with the hands 


knives, 
white and creamy. 


one 


until perfectly smooth, then place in a bow! 
or a stone jar and cover with oiled paper 
and then with a moist cloth. It should stand 
twenty-four hours before using and may be 
kept for months if covered in this way. Dur- 
ing the cooking of the fondant the crystallized 
sugar should be washed down frequently with 
wooden spoon around which a wet 
cloth has been wound. <A bowl of cold water 
should be kept at hand, in which to dip the 
spoon. This is used as a basis for many can 
dies and for frostings for cake. For the latter 
use, melt the fondant in a double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly, and when of the right con- 
sistency for icing, add flavoring and spread 
over cake. 


a small 


Vetvet MoLasses CANpy (Miss Farmer)— 
One cup of molasses, three cups of sugar, one 
cup of boiling water and three tablespoons of 
vinegar are placed in a saucepan and heated. 
When the mixture boils, one-half a teaspoon 
of cream of tartar is added. Now allow the 
candy to boil until it is brittle when tried 
in cold water. Stir during the last part of 
the cooking and when nearly done, add the 
butter and soda. Pour into a buttered pan and 
when cool enough to handle pull until light 
using only the fingers and thumbs 
While pulling 
add the flavoring as desired, either one tea 


colored, 
in pulling, not the whole hand. 


spoon of vanilla, one-half teaspoon of lemon 
extract, or a few drops of oil of peppermint or 
oil of wintergreen. Cut in small pieces with 
large shears, and wrap in paraftine paper. 


Maxine Eyerets—There is nothing intricate 
about making the eyelets shown on the pink 
They are just the 
plain, ordinary eyelets, made by working the 
huttonhole stitch across a couple of strands of 


gown in our May issue. 


thread, exactly as those are made that are used 
for fastening gowns in place of the steel eyes. 
Those used on the pink gown are worked in 
white thread horizontally on the pink linen 
bands that outline the lace strips of insertion. 
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September Bounty 


By ANNE WARNER 


“ Spring shall plant and autumn garner to the end of time” 
Browning. 

Now, as Mr Shakespeare says, “September 
doth make gluttons of us all’’ (or something in 
like measure). How easy it would be to become 
a vegetarian now! Yet some there be who do 
not know Squantum and Country Gentleman 
from field corn; blood-red Ponderosa tomatoes 
from the hollow, brick-colored, seed-and-water 
varieties; nor luscious Rocky Fords from any 
mongrel melon which the fruit dealer chooses 
to impose upon the confiding. It is constant 
cause for wonder that people in general have 
so little discrimination of eye and palate, the 
only reasonable deduction being that these 
same “generals” have never tasted the finest 
kinds properly cooked or served. Every 
housekeeper who knows the best and will take 
no other is helping to gastronomic joys those 
yet in ignorance; for what is persistently de- 
manded will be supplied—or so I have faith to 
believe in my optimistic moments. In the 
past few years the quality of fruits and vege- 
tables that are offered has risen very percep- 
tibly; happily, the time has gone by when 
blueberries are salable that have been picked by 
the handful—red, green and blue together. 
Nevertheless human nature remains much the 
same—if not more so—and so long as the 
majority will accept soggy Jersey sweet pota- 
toes in place of the dry, sweet, golden tubers 
from Georgia, because they are a trifle cheaper, 
so long must experienced and particular 
hausfraus carry on the valiant fight for the best. 
(If an apology to New Jersey is in order, let 
the writer hasten to extol the unapproachable 
perfection of “rare ripe” peaches from that 
state!) 

Poultry and game are plenty, plump and 
tendez now; beef is no longer ‘grass fed,” but 
is again juicy and well flavored: and these, 
in simple roast and broil, varied occasionally 
when someone gets lamb-hungry, we have day 


after day with the fall vegetables and never 
seem to tire of the diet. The winter vegeta- 
bles, delicious as they are, we leave till later, 
in favor of those whose uncanned reign is 
short. A few ways of preparing our favorites, 
which have become chronic in the family, are 
herein set down. 

We cook nearly all meats, fish—and indeed 
everything broilable—in an upright gas broiler, 
The broiler sears over at once both sides of 
any food placed in it, shutting in all juices and 
flavors. It is arranged with two separate 
valves so that the degree of heat on the two 
sides can be regulated independently, thereby 
insuring perfect broiling. In the little pan 
which catches the drippings I have yet to find 
anything save a small quantity of clear fat. 
The cook who uses this broiler—always ready, 
reliable, odorless, clean—and who does not feel 
moved to ‘“‘consider her marcies,” must be lost 
to all sense of gratitude, and ought to be 
doomed to turn an antique spit. Left-over 
sweet potatoes dipped in a bath of melted butter, 
sugar and salt, and broiled, are far more 
digestible and more palatable, we think, than 
when sauted. A small quantity of hot cream 
poured over them in serving is a delightful 
addition. Slow baking develops the flavor of 
this vegetable best, and slow steaming next. 
We find that it is an affront to serve it with 
delicately flavored game, with fish, sweetbreads 
and the like, so save it for beef, mutton and 
chicken. 

Tomatoes are perhaps at their best eaten 
raw, but don’t offer them this way unless they 
are ripe, mtaty and rich in color, and skinless. 
I know of few things more calculated to induce 
a feeling of utter helplessness than an accumu- 
lation of these silken peelings over and around 
the teeth. To the lay mind it would seemingly 
take an inventor of a very slight degree of 
genius to transform tomato skins into a most 
tenacious court plaster. In scalding tomatoes, 
the mistake is often made of using water at 
too low a temperature, Icaving the vegetables 
in it longer to accomplish the purpose, thus 
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softening and partially cooking them. Im- 
merse in boiling water and pour off at once, 
then the inside of the tomato will not be heated 
but the skin will peel off readily; the hard part 
recund the stem should also be carefully and 
thoroughly removed—trifles make perfection. 
Cut these love apples in thick slices and 
arrange in layers in a crockery or agate dish 
both deep and large, sprinkle each layer with 
salt, pepper and a little sugar, and set in the 
ice chest for from two hours to half a day 
before serving; they will be deliciously 
marinated. The superfluous liquid should be 
drained off before dishing for the table, where 
they can be further seasoned according to 
individual taste with more sugar—in the ori- 
ental way—or a dash of vinegar, or, best of all, 
with a French dressing. As a salad course, ice 
the tomatoes whole and send to table with a 
tablespoonful of homemade mayonnaise or 
horse-radish sauce on top of each. However 
seasoned, eat good bread and butter with 
tomatoes—and with succotash. 

A lack of appreciation for this dish must 
be, we are sure, the result of prejudice, or of 
a deplorable lack of opportunity for testing its 
succulent delights. Given a dainty cook and 
proper materials, and it is not in the palate of 
man to withstand the charm of the finished 
product. But antiquated corn which was 
never sweet even in its first youth, and beans 
of doubtful age, lineage and character, will 
not be any better for the mixing. Many who 
like succotash think that cranberry beans give 
a superior flavor—but their appearance is 
against them—and succotash is not a beautiful 
dish at best. Some like to spoil it with a piece 
of pork, but—just try this way! 

To every two quarts of well filled, but not 
old, lima beans allow a dozen ears of sweet 
corn in the milky stage. Put the shelled beans 
in water to cover in a large agate kettle and 
simmer while you prepare the corn. Remove 
every trace of silk; with a sharp knife gash 
each row of kernels; cut the smallest possible 
amount from the tips of the same and scrape 
off the corn with the back of the knife. Add 
a small quantity of salt to the boiling beans, 
put in as many of the cobs as the kettle will 
comfortably hold, cover and leave till the beans 
are tender. Remove the cobs and stir in the 
corn pulp and cook again, seasoning with more 
salt, white pepper, a little sugar and lastly a 
generous lump of fine butter; add more water 
if necessary, but a better way is to set aside 
part of the succotash “for to-morrow” and to 


the remainder that is to be served at the first 
cooking, add the desired amount of wetting in 
rich milk or thin cream. Set back on the range. 
where it will keep just below boiling point for 
some hours, to ripen. It is as improving to 
succotash to be warmed over as it is to its first 
cousin, bean porridge, and takes but little more 
time, while one’s hand is in, to make a quantity. 
Keep the reserved portion in the refrigerator 
and add milk only to that which is to be 
reheated for immediate use. 

A most appetizing corn pudding will result 
from the following directions if the vegetable 
is in prime condition. Remove the pulp from 
a dozen ears of corn in the manner just de- 
scribed. Add to it two tablespoons of flour, 
one tablespoon of sugar, one teaspoon of salt 
and a dash of pepper. If the pulp is very 
juicy, add one-half cup of milk, more if the 
corn is meaty. Butter sides and bottom of a 
stoneware baking dish, fill with the mixture, 
dot over the top lavishly with butter and bake 
one hour to an even, rich brown. 

Early bake Golden Sweet apples and later 
Parson's Sweets if you would have perfection, 


A moderate oven and long baking will make - 


the skin tender and give the subtle brown flavor 
to the pulp. The results of a quick fire will 
be a burned surface and a tasteless, watery 
inside. We have no quarrel with those who 
claim the superiority of sour apples or of yellow 
peaches. There are rich, luscious yellow 
peaches—we have eaten them—but give us the 
white ones for cutting up and serving with 
cream and sugar. For the fruit dish don't 
neglect brushing all peaches carefully with a 
small whisk broom kept for the purpose. 

Serve a meal consisting of a judicious selec- 
tion from the foregoing—simple and homely— 
and the partakers will have no “Jean and hungry 
look” when it is topped off with a prime cup 
of coffee. How I wish I could whisper to 
every good housekeeper the name of the coffee 
pot I “swear by”! 

Often after enjoying one of our delicious 
September home dinners, chosen from nature's 
overflowing stores, I catch myself moralizing. 
Surely this is no time to think upon the “sere 
and yellow leaf,’ but to be warmed and filled, 
to eat, drink and be merry with a thankful 
heart. A time to revel in the exhilarating 
autumn days, to sit round the warm hearth on 
“frosty eves” and metaphorically feed the fire 
with one’s lugubrious forebodings and thoughts 
of a “dying year.” ‘Tis a hopeful and a cheery 
season; “I love thy ways, September!” 
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Fish in Many Forms 
By ANNABEL LEE 


In selecting fish the purchaser should see 


‘that the skin and scales are bright, the eyes 


full and clear and the flesh firm. Beware of 
fish that is unusually cheap; it has probably 
been kept in cold storage and is far from fresh. 
Canned fish is sometimes doubtful and should 
be used with discretion, always removing it 
immediately on opening the tin and letting it 
stand for an hour or more before using, to 
absorb oxygen. 

It is economy to buy a whole cod or had- 
dock weighing three or four pounds, as the 
whole fish is much cheaper than when sliced 
and all of it can be utilized. 

Try this method of preparing a cod or had- 
dock. Clean and wipe the fish, cut off the 
head, cut the flesh from the backbone in two 
long strips. Put the head and bones over 
the fire in cold water and cook for one hour, 
to make a fish stock, as there is much gela- 
tine in the head, and some flesh clings to the 
bones. Strain this stock and reserve it as a 
basis for a fish chowder, adding potatoes, 
milk, onion, salt pork and crackers according 
to any good chowder recipe. The fillets of fish 
freed from the bones are to be used to make 
Molded Fish (Miss Barrows) 

Butter an oval mold, lay in it a strip of 
boned fish, then a layer of bread crumbs sea- 
soned with melted butter, onion juice, chopped 
parsley and lemon juice, pepper, salt and curry. 
Add more fish and crumbs till the mold is 
full. Moisten with one-half cup of milk or 
water and the whole or white of one egg, to 
bind the mixture together. Have crumbs on 
top and add bits of butter. Bake for one- 
half hour, unmold on a platter and serve with 
Spanish sauce. Oysters dipped in buttered 
crumbs may be substituted for the seasoned 
crumbs, and a Hollandaise sauce used. 

Baked Stuffed Fish 

Another way to bake fish with crumbs is to 
prepare a stuffing with one-half cup of bread 
crumbs, one-fourth cup of melted butter, one- 
half cup of cracker crumbs, a few drops of 
onion juice, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoon of pepper, one tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, two tablespoons of chopped 
pickles. Bind together with hot water. Lay 
one-half a boned fish on a tin sheet in a 
baking pan, add the stuffing in a layer, then 
the second strip of fish and bake for one-half 
hour. Serve with egg sauce. The whole fish, 


dressed for stuffing, may be filled with these 
seasoned crumbs, placed erect in a tin, in the 
shape of an S, larded with salt pork wedges 
and baked till brown. Lift it out carefully on 
the tin sheet, slide it on to a platter, garnish 
with sprigs of parsley, cress or celery stuck 
in the eyes and mouth, and serve with any 
fish sauce, 

A solid piece of halibut or cod may be 
baked without stuffing. Wash and dry the 
fish. Remove the skin by dipping the fish a 
moment in boiling water and then scraping the 
loosened skin off with a sharp knife. Place the 
fish on a tin sheet in a baking pan. Season 
it with salt and pepper, sprinkle it with bread 
crumbs and lay upon it several wedges of salt 
pork. Bake for three-quarters of an hour and 
serve with any fish sauce. This solid piece 
of fish may be stuffed by removing the central 
bone and filling the cavity with seasoned 
crumbs, then proceed as directed above. Fish 
turbans make an attractive dish. Take thin 
strips of halibut, cod or haddock, roll and 
skewer them with wooden toothpicks. Spread 
with melted butter, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Place on each turban a slice of onion 
and let stand for half an hour. Remove the 
onion and bake the fish in a shallow tin from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve with 
Tomato Sauce (cooking school) 

Blend one tablespoon each of butter and 
flour, add one cup of hot strained tomato, and 
a dash of salt and pepper. Strain and pour 
over the turbans. Spanish sauce is tomato 
sauce to which one-half a chopped green 
pepper and the same of chopped onion is 
added, those being first fried tender in butter. 

Among the most delicate fish for broiling 
are lake or salmon trout and whitefish, which 
are fresh water fish from the great lakes and 
are in season during the winter. Broiling 
seems to be a simple process, yet it requires 
care and attention to prepare the fish without 
burning it. No cook can put a fish over the 
coals in a broiler and go away to attend to the 
rest of the dinner. Everything should be 
made ready for serving before starting to broil 
the fish, which must be watched and turned 
and timed. With a bright hot fire which broil- 
ing requires, a fish one inch thick will cook 
in twelve to fifteen minutes, more time being 
needed for a thick fish like salmon, bluefish 
or shad. Use a double wire broiler well 
greased with salt pork to keep the fish from 
breaking and sticking. Lay the fish over the 
fire, flesh side down, and broil it till it is a 
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golden brown, lifting occasionally if neces- 
sary. Cook it from eight to twelve minutes, 
then turn on to the skin side and broil it four 
or five minutes. Remove to a hot platter, rub 
the fish with soft butter, garnish with parsley 
and quarters of lemon and serve. Halibut, cod, 
salmon steaks, bluefish, mackerel, butterfish, 
sea trout and shad are good fish for broiling. 
If cut very thick the cooking may be com- 
pleted in the oven. Fried fish is very popu- 
lar and though much has been said about the 
indigestibility of fried food, there's no denying 
the fact that it tastes good. When properly 
cooked, fried fish need not be dangerous to 
persons of sound digestion, if used in modera- 
tion, but not too often. The trouble with 
fried fish arises from the hardening of the fish 
fiber and its tendency to absorb grease, both of 
which conditions retard digestion. There are 
two methods of frying, one is to immerse the 
fish in “boiling oil” and the other to fry it in 
a pan with salt pork scraps, the latter is the 
more “‘tasty,” the former more rapid and less 
likely to absorb fat if the fish is drained on 
brown paper. Small fish like trout, smelts, 
perch and pickerel are dipped whole in flour, 
Indian meal or egg and crumbs, and fried crisp. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, flounders, sole, ete, are 
cut in slices or fillets dipped and fried either 
way. 

In boiling or steaming fish much is lost or 
wasted by absorption into the boiling water, or 
by evaporation. Boiling is far from an eco- 
nomical process, but it is often convenient. A 
thick solid piece of fish is required, salmon, 
cod, halibut and red snapper being best to boil. 

Some cooks advocate boiling fish in ‘‘court 
bouillon,’ which, according to Mrs Lincoln, 
is made thus: ‘Mince one onion, one stalk 
of celery, three sprigs of parsley and fry them 
brown in a little butter. Add two tablespoons 
of salt, six peppercorns, one bay leaf, three 
cloves, two quarts of boiling water and one 
pint of vinegar or sour wine. Boil for fifteen 
minutes, skim well, strain and add the fish. 
Simmer until the flesh leaves the bones.” A 
simpler method is to add a little vinegar or 
lemon juice to the boiling water or to use 
no seasoning except salt, depending upon a 
seasoned sauce for flavor. To keep fish in 
chape it is well to tie it into a piece of cheese- 
cloth or mosquito netting. Place it in a fish 
steamer or immerse it in boiling water to cover, 
adding one teaspoon of salt. Let the water 
boil gently from twenty to thirty minutes, the 
time depending upon the quality and quantity 
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of the fish. Too much boiling makes fish 
watery. When it is tender, remove it carefully 
to a hot platter, garnish with sliced hard 
boiled eggs, pickled beets, lemon and parsley, 
and serve with any fish sauce, such as oyster, 
white, shrimp or tomato. 

Left-overs 

Any cold boiled or baked fish such as salmon, 
cod, halibut or haddock, and even fried cod or 
halibut steaks, makes a delicious breakfast or 
luncheon dish, when prepared with crumbs 
and fish sauce, or mixed with potato for fish 
hash. 

Liscalloped Fish 

Flake cold boiled fish with a silver fork. 
Butter a baking dish and fill it with alternate 
layers of fish, crumbs and sauce. Season with 
salt and pepper and bake till light brown. 
Cook seallops in the same way, using the 
juice with milk, to make a white sauce, and 
seasoning with mustard and paprika. 
Creamed Fish 

Fiake cold boiled fish. Blend in a chafing- 
dish one tablespoon each of flour and butter, 
add one cup of hot milk. When cooked 
smooth, add fish, season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice and serve at once. 

Rich Curry of Fish 

I'ry one tablespoon of chopped onion in one 
tablespoon of butter until brown, add one 
small teaspoon of curry powder, one cup of 
white stock, one-half cup of rich milk or thin 
cream, one tablespoon each of flour and butter, 
rubbed smooth, pepper salt taste. 
When smooth add one pound of cold flaked 
fish. Simmer three minutes and serve. 

Whenever fish is used as the staple article 
of a meal, starch should be used in some form 
to supply the carbohydrates which fish lack. 
Potatoes cooked in any style, macaroni, rice 
and bread all contain the needed starch. Some 
acid, such as lemon, pickles or a green salad 
with French dressing, is also needed to 
neutralize the alkalies of the fish. 

Recently an inquiry for clam bouillon was 
overheard in a grocer’s shop. Perhaps the 
purchaser found it to her taste. But the fresh 
clam bouillon is so much more delicate and 
appetizing than the canned article, that it is 
worth double the trouble to make it in one’s 
own kitchen. 


Bouiilon 


Wash and scrub with a brush two quarts of 
small round clams. Cook them in one quart 
of boiling water till the shells open; then 
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remove from the fire, strain the juice, take 
the clams from the shells, reheat the juice, 
season with butter, pepper and salt. Serve in 
cups with one teaspoon of whipped cream. 
For clam soup, thicken the broth with rolled 
cracker crumbs, season with salt, pepper and 
butter, and add the clams. Or, chop the 
clams, add one pint of hot milk thickened 
with one tablespoon each of flour and butter 
to make a puree. 


Favorite Dishes 


Fricasseed Oysters 

Procure three dozen large oysters; put in a 
stewpan with pepper, nutmeg, a little broth, 
and two ounces of butter. Stir occasionally, 
and boil one minute; drain in a large colander 
and strain the liquor through a fine sieve. Melt 
in a saucepan an ounce and a half of butter 
with as much flour, dilute with enough of 
oyster liquor to make a consistent sauce, boil 
ten minutes, add a little red pepper, salt, a 
liaison of four egg yolks, lemon juice, and two 
ounces of butter. Stir and heat well, but do 
not allow to boil. Put the drained oysters in 
a large stewpan, press the sauce over them 
through a napkin, heat well without boiling, 
pour in a hollow dish, surround with heart- 
shaped cuts of bread fried in butter, and serve. 
—Louis Reitz. 


Spanish Tamales 


The following ingredients are for two dozen 
tamales. Three dozen ears of green corn with 
the husks, one chicken, two dozen Chili pep- 
pers, one quart of olives, two pounds of rai- 
sins, two cups of good lard. Salt to season 
sufficiently. Scrape the corn from the cob, 
mix with the chicken minced moderately fine, 
and add the other ingredients. Divide in two 
dozen small portions and tie up in the husks, 
Steam or boil until thoroughly done. This is 
a genuine Spanish-made tamale, as manu- 


factured in southern California—Mrs J. 
Lyckburg. 

Almond Souffle 

Three heaping tablespoons of flour, two 


heaping tablespoons of butter, one-half pint of 
milk. Boil butter and flour together, have 
milk boiling hot, and pour into boiled butter 
and flour, boil together two minutes and set 
aside to cool. Beat five eggs separately, stir- 


ring yolks into mixture with three tablespoons 
of sugar and twenty-four chopped almonds. 
Beat whites very stiff and mix gently into 
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pudding. Put all into souffle dish, and bake 
forty minutes in medium oven. Serve with 
sauce.—Mrs Tom L. Johnson, Cleveland, O. 
Corn Souffle 

One can of corn put into a chopping ma- 
chine and ground very fine. Take three or 
four eggs (according to the size of the family) 
and whip light, separately. One teaspoon of 
melted butter added to corn before putting in 
eggs. Pepper and salt. Stir in eggs and bake 
in a quick oven. Corn custard is made in the 
same way, but add milk, one or two cups.— 
Mrs LeRoy G. Harvey. 
Cheese Apples 

Six tablespoons of flour, one-quarter pound 
of good cheese grated, one-half saltspoon of 
cayenne pepper, one-half saltspoon of salt. Mix 
thoroughly. Beat the yoik of one egg slightly 
in one teaspoon of water, add this, and with a 
wooden spoon beat all together to a thick, 
smooth paste. Roll into balls the size of a 
hickory nut, dip them in white of egg, then 
in fine bread crumbs; repeat the dipping and 
fry in deep lard. Garnish the dish with let- 
tuce—Mrs Lois A. Wilcox. 
Tomatoes 

Stew a quantity of tomatoes until they have 
condensed one-half (as three cans to one and 
one-half cans). When nearly done, add two 
small onions and sprigs of parsley, chopped 
fine. Stew all together in an earthenware 
vessel. Let it get cold and then place in a 
shallow dish (earthen) and dust with cracker 
dust and light brown sugar. Slip in the oven 
and let brown.—Mrs J. V. Painter. 


Sauce for Almond Souffle 

One and one-half cups of sugar, yolks of 
three eggs, stir to a cream, then pour over all 
one cup of milk, flavoring as desired. Set 
saucepan into hot water and heat to a boiling 


point. Serve with pudding—Mrs Johnson. 


Apptes—Tlill the place where 
the core has been removed from apples to be 
baked with a raisin, a piece of lemon, cinna- 
mon, and as much sugar as possible. When 
baked add a spoonful of sherry to each apple. 
—A. Abresch. 


An EmpLoyMENT Bureau for domestic ser- 
vants and others is conducted by the state of 
New York at 107 East Thirty-first street, New 
York. No fee is charged either servant or 
employer. 
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Menus for September 


By A HOovUSEKEEPER 


Tvespay, l, 


ear 

Fried calf’s and 
bacon 

Lyonnaise potatoes . 


Corn bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Crown roast of lamb 
Mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked tomatves' Bread 
Delaware grapes 


Crackers 
Cheese Coffee 
Celery salad Rolls 
Olives 


Sponge cake 
Sliced peaches 


Iced tea 
VEDNESDAY, SEPT 2 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe. 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 


Corn bread Coffce 
Dinner 
Celery soup Saltines 


Cold roast lamb 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Succotash 


Bread Mustard pickle 
Peach shortcake 
“offee 
Supper 


Deviled lobster Rolls 
Sponge cake Cookies 
Baked pears Tea 
Tuurspay, SEPT 3 
Breakfast 
Watermelon Cereal 
Lamb saute with potato 
Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked swect potatoes 
Squash 
Cucumber salad Bread 
Apple tapioca pudding 


Coffee 
Supper 
Cheese souffle Rolls 
ig cake 
Dlackberries Tea 


Fripay, Serr 4 
Breakfast 
Broiled ‘ham 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Graham gems 
Griddlecakes 
Maple syrup Coffee 
inner 
Lamb broth Croutons 
Baked halibut 
Hollandaise sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Corn bread 
Caramel custard 
Crackers Coffee 

Supper 
Sweetbreads a la New- 
yur 
Soda biscuits 
ea 
Saturpay, 5 


Fig cake 


Concord granes Oatmeal 
Escalloped halibut 
Hashed potatoes 

Toast Coffee 

Dinner 
Beef a la mode 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash Beet salad 


rea 
Blueberry pie Cheese 
Coffee 


Sup er 
Cold beef Potato chips 
Currant buns 


Fig cake 
| Sliced peaches Tea 
Sunpay, Sept 6 
Breakfast 
| Grapes Hamburg steak 
} Potato cakes 
| Hot rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn sone Croutons 


| aked chicken 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Tutti frutti ice cream 
| Sponge drops Coffee 
Supper 
Cold beef Rolls 
Cheese straws 
Gold cake Lemonade 
Monpay, Sept 7 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal 
Shirred eggs 
Baked potatoes Rolls 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Corn bread Bananas 
Crackers Cheese 
offee 
Supper 
Tomato and celery salad 
Rolls Gold cake 


Baked apples Tea 
Tuespay, Sert 8 
Breakfast 
Grapes Cereal 
Becf hash 
Dipped toast Coffee 
Dinner 


Roast beef 

taked potatoes 
Stutfed tomatoes Squash 
Bread Sliced peaches 
Saltines Coffee 


Supper 
Smoked halibut Rolls 
Blackberries Gold cake 
Tea 


Wepnespay, SEPT 9 
Breakfast 
Melon 
Fried bacon and potatoes 
Scrambled eggs 


| Wheat muffins Coffee 
| Dinner 
Tomato soup Crackers 


* Cold roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Corn tritters 
Grapes Wafers 
Supper 
Escalloped potatoes 
, French rolls Gold cake 
Tea 
Tuurspay, Sept to 
Breakfast 
Melon Cereal 
Beef saute 
Fried swect potatoes 
| Wheat muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Roasted veal chops 
Baked potatoes 
Bread 


Coffce 


Supper 
Lobster sala! Rolls 
Marble cake 
Sliced peaches 
\ Cookies Tea 


lum jelly 


| 
| Escalloped corn 
| Rice pudding 


Fripay, Sept | 


Wepnespay, 16 
Breakfast 


Breakfast 
srapes 
Creamed codfish 
Hashed potatoes Boiled eggs 
Popovers Coffee Fried potatoes 
ca Dinner Muffirs Coffee 
Fish chowder Crackers Dinner 
Baked potatoes Veal cutlets breaded 
Tomato and lettuce salad Tomato sauce 


Grapes Cereal 


Fried tripe 


Baked swect potatoes Roast lamb 


Bread Boiled swect potatoes 
Sliced peaches Cake Corn read 
Coffee Lemon pie Coffee 
Supper upper 
Veal pates Rolls Beef hash Rolls 
Marble cake Cookies Raisin cake Cookies 
Blackberries Cocoa Preserved plums Cocoa 
Sarurpay, Sept 12 } Tuvurspay, Sept 17 
Breakfast } Breakfast 
Melon Cereal Melon 
Poached eggs on toast Fried calf’s liver and 
_ _ Fried potatoes bacon 
Coffee rolls Coffee | Fried sweet potatoes 
_, Dinner Rolls Coffee 
Broiled beefsteak | Dinner 
Succotash Squash | Baked sweet potatoes 
Bread tarts) Sliced tomatoes Bread 
Delaware grapes 
Supper Cookies Coffee 
Creamed swectbreads Supper 
Potato chips Kolls Olives 


Lobster Newburg Rolls 


Cocoanut cake aisin cake 


| Sliced peaches Tea 
| Fripay, Serr 18 
Grapes rear} as 


Melon Cereal 
Lamb saute 
ried sweet potatoes 


Omelet witii tomato 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Brown bread Coffee | 


| 
i Toast Coffee 
| Dinner 
Mashed browsed potatoes | 
Succotash oiled potate 
Lettuce and cucumber | Celery salad Jn pepper 
salad | 
Wafers Coffee Chocolate pudding 
Supper Saltines 
Dried heef Brown bread | Supper 


Dried becf Rolls 
Raisin cake Cookies 
reserved plums 


Sandwiches Potato chips 
Cocoanut cake 
Grape juice 


Monpay, Sept 14 Cocoa 
Breakfust Saturpay, Sert 19 
Melon | Breakfast 

Broiléd lamb chops | ears 


Princess potato 


Broiled hamburg steak 
Brown bread toast 


Lyonnaise potatoes 


Coffee Popovers Coffce 
Dinner Dinner 
Chicken broth Saltines Consomme Crackers 
Roast hee Cold roast lamb 
Baked sweet potatoes Mashed potatoes 
‘orn read faked corn 
Concord grapes Coffce Bread Chow-chow 
Supper | Apple pie Cheese 
Creamed chicken with | Coifee 
green peppers | Supper 
Rolls Steamed clams 
_ Cocoanut cake Crackers Rolls 
Sliced peaches Tea Ribbon cake Cookies 
Tvespay, Sept 15 Baked apples Tea 
Breakfast SUN Ss 20 
Melon Broiled ham 
‘ric sweet potatoes | 
Corn meal Melon baile 
Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 
Croutons 
Cold roast beef 
Baked potatoes 
Stuffed tumatoes 


Celery soup Saltines 
Fricassee of chicken 
30iled potatoes Corn 

Cucumber salad Bread 


Bread Sliced peaches Macaroon basket with 
Coifee whipped cream 
Supper Coffee 
Egg sclad Supper 
Pinwheel rolls Cold roast lamb 
Cocoanut cake Cheese Canapes 


Baked apples with cream Ribbon cake 


Lemonade 


Tea |Sliced peaches 
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Monpay, Sept 21 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Minced chicken on toast 
Broiled potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Bread Currant jelly 
Grapes and pears 
offee 
Supper 
Indian meal souffle 
Rolls Ribbon cake 
Gingerbread 
Apple sauce Tea 
Tvespay, SEPT 22 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Broiled lamb chops 
Fried potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast loin of veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked tomatoes 
Bread Raspberry jelly 


Cantaloupe Wafers 
Coffee 
Supper 
Potato_ salad Rolls 


ibbon cake 
Sliced peaches Cocoa 
Wepnespay, SEPT 23 
Breakfast 
Grapes Broiled mackerel 
Creamed potatoes 
Dipped toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Cold roast veal 
Cauliflower Celery salad 


Bread 
Washington pie Coffee 
Supper 
Veal croquettes Rolls | 


Peach cake Tea 
Tuurspay, SEPT 24 


Breakfast 
Grapes _ Cereal 
Shirred eggs with bacon 
strips 
Wheat muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Cauliflower soup 
Croutons 


Broiled lamb chops 
Baked sweet potatoes 


Tomato salad Bread 
Baked cup custards 
Cotfee 
Supper 
Veal croquettes 
Creamed peas Rolls 


Sponge cake 


Baked apples Tea | 


Fripay, SEPT 25 
Breakfast 


Grapes. Baked sausages | 


Fried sweet potatoes 


Muffins Coffee 


Dinner 
Broiled bluefish 
Tartar sauce 
Potato chips 
Tomato and celery salad 


Bread Melon 
Crackers Cheese | 
Coffee 
Supper 


Creamed eggs in chafing- 


1s 
Rolls Sponge cake 
Preserved grapes Tea 
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Saturpay, Sept 26 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal 
Fried bacon and eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Boiled ox tongue 
Mustard 
Boiled potatoes Carrots 
Turnips Beets 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Apple pie Coffee 
Supper 
3roiled oysters Toast 
Cheese straws Gold cake 
Preserved pineapple Tea 
Sunpay, Sept 27 
Breakfast 
Grapes Fried oysters 
Hashed pvtatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled chickens 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Baked _ stuffed peppers 
Celery Bread 
Apple snow 


Saltines Coffee 
Supper 
Cold tongue Bread 
Gold cake Olives 


Cheese straws 
Strawberry jam 
Cocoa 
Monpay, Sept 28 
Breakfast 
Pears Tongue hash 
Eggs in cups 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery soup Croutons 
Cold tongue 
Iaked potatoes Corn 
Squash Bread 
Blancmange Saltines 
offee 
Supper 
Vegetable salad Rolls 
Gold cake Cookies 
Sliced peaches Tea 
Tuespay, Sept 29 
Breal:fast 
Grapes Oatmeal 
Omelet with parsley 
Hashed browned potatoes 
Jhole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 
| Celery Lima beans 


| reac 
Coffee jelly with whipped 
cream 
Saltines 
Supper 
Sardines on_ toast 
Olives Gold cake 
Cookies 
| Preserved pineapple Tea 
Wepnespay, SEPT 30 
Breakfast 
Melon Cereal 
Beef balls 
Fried potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Baked swect potatoes 
| Creamed carrots Bread 

Peach surprise 


| Ladyfingers Coffee 
Supper 
Shrimp salad Rolls 


Ginger cookies 
| Walnut cake 
| Baked pears Tea 


Seasonable Things 


ITALIAN SPAGHETTI—Two pounds of lean 
tender beef, cut into inch squares and cook in 
three pints of water until done. Remove the 
meat from the liquor, put two tablespoons of 
butter in a spider and when hot add the meat, 
and brown nicely on all sides; set back on the 
range to keep warm; and to the stock add one- 
half package of macaroni broken into two-inch 
lengths. Cook twenty minutes, then add one 
can of strained tomatoes, a tiny clove of garlic, 
one can of button mushrooms and one-half 
cup of grated cheese. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste and let simmer one-half hour; 
then serve. This dish is almost a meal in itself 
and with a baked potato and a light green 
salad, one has a good substantial dinner.—Mrs 
William Palm. 


Koumiss—One quart blood-warm, new 
milk (fresh from cow if possible), two tea- 
spoons of granulated sugar, one-third of cake 
of compressed yeast, pinch of salt. Stir well 
and bottle at once. Leave bottles in warm 
temperature, about seventy degrees, for twelve 
hours. Then place on ice for twelve hours, 
when it is ready for use. I always use 
siphon bottles such as carbonated waters come 
in. Beer bottles are next best, but any bottle 
or jug will do if tightly corked—Mrs Grover 
A. Jackson. 


WATERMELON SweEeET PicktE—Cut the pieces 
in any shape, pare off the green thin rind, make 
a syrup of one pound sugar, one pint vinegar; 
boil five minutes, three sticks cinnamon, one- 
half dozen cloves, to flavor. Put in the rind 
and cook until you can pierce with a straw.— 
Anna K. Price. 


ApPLE Jetty—Take three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to one pint of juice, and boil 
fifteen minutes only. It is delicious when 
flavored with orange, and very good with 
lemon, using little or much of either, according 
to taste—W. H. O. 


Ovr MENvs, in the adjoining columns, are 
from the actual day-by-day records of a family 
who live economically and well, utilizing left- 
over material in dainty ways, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING will gladly publish the recipes of 
any dishes mentioned in the: menus, with which 
our readers may not be familiar, or it will 
furnish them free by mail, through the Bureau 
of Information. Apply by postal card for a 
Bureau of Information blank. 
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To Make Bath Buns 


English Bath buns are easily made 
and a very pleasant variation in 
yeast-raised breads. They may be 
planned for baking day, by using part 
of the dough, after it has risen once. 
Take a piece large enough for a 
small loaf, add to it a quarter of a 
cup cf powdered sugar and two 
tablespoons of softened butter. Work 
ihis into the dough, put it in a 
bowl, cover and set in a warm place 
to rise. When it has doubled its [& 


Luik, lay it tpon a flovred kneading 
board and roll it into a long, narrow 
strip, having the dough about one inch thick. 
Keep the corners as even as possible. Then 
brush over the surface with melted butter. 
Dust with sifted confectioner’s sugar and 


PUT 


IN PLENTY OF CURRANTS 


Practical Points 


RUMMAGE PickLE—Two quarts of green 
tomatoes, one quart of red tomatoes, three small 


CUT OFF SMALL ROLLS 


cinnamon, scatter thickly with currants. li 
very rich buns are desired, chopped citron and 
raisins may be added. Roll the dough into a 
long roll, which should be three or 


bunches of celery, three large onions, 
three red sweet peppers, three green 
sweet peppers, one small head of 
cabbage, one large ripe cucumber, 
one-half coffeecup of salt. Chop the 
vegetables, cover with the salt and 
let stand over night. Drain weil in 
morning. Add three pints of vine- 
gar, two pounds of dark brown 
sugar, one teaspoon of mustard, one 
teaspoon of pepper. Cook until clear 
(about one hour), then seal. Deli- 
cious, and pretty to look at.—Mrs 
Leander Burdick. 


In BLENDING flour and water for 
thickening, if a fork is used, it will 


not lump; also to cut hot cake or any of the 


steamed’ 
not make heavy as a_ knife. 


puddings, a fork will separate but 
Mary Dawson. 


four inches thick, with the currants, 
sweetness and butter enfolded. Pat 
it into shapeliness, then with a sharp 
knife cut off small rolls. Put them 
nct too close together into a buttered 
pan and set in a warm place to rise. 
When quite light bake in a slow 
oven. Watch carefully while baking, 
as the sugar in the buns is apt to 
caramelize and burn readily. 


ButterNut SHELLS burned in a 
little cylinder coal stove will remove 


clinkers, leaving the brick as clean 
as when new.—F. C. 


WELL 


WORTH THE PAINSTAKING 
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Autumnal Desserts 


Grape Meringue Tart 

Make a rich pastry as for pie and line with 
it a deep tart or pudding form, building up a 
scalloped edge. Chill, brush with white of egg, 
prick with a fork and bake. Beat the whites 
of four eggs to a stiff, dry froth, add a cup of 
sugar, vanilla to flavor and then gently incor- 
porate two cups of grapes. Drop by the 
spoonful into the baked shell and bake in a 
slow oven until the meringue seems firm to 
the touch. 
Quince Souffle 

Pare and grate four ripe quinces, add a 
little of the grated rind and the juice of half 
a lemon. Beat together until light the yolks 
of four eggs and a cup of sugar, then add in 
succession the grated quinces, half a cup of 
cream and the stiffly beaten whites of four 
eggs. Turn into a buttered pudding dish, 
stand it in a pan of hot water and bake until 
firm in a moderate oven. Dust with powdered 
sugar just before serving and serve cold with 
cream or not as preferred. 
Baked Apple Pudding 

Pare and core sufficient apples of uniform 
size to crowd closely together in a well buttered 
baking dish, fill centers with quince jelly and 
bake until tender, but not broken. Put a 
fourth of a cup of butter and half a cup of 
milk in a saucepan over the fire, and when boil- 
ing add half a cup of flour and stir vigorously 
until the mixture falls from the sides. Cream 
together a fourth of a cup of butter and a 
fourth of a cup of sugar, then add in succes- 
sion the yolks of three eggs, a tablespoon of 
lemon juice, the cooked mixture and the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs. Pour the mixture 
over the apples and bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve with 


Fairy Butter 

Beat together half a cup of butter and a 
cup of sugar until they are very white and 
light, add two tablespoons of cream and flavor 
with vanilla. Put into a mold and let stand in 
a cold place an hour or more to harden. 
Quince Bavarian 

Bake a sponge cake in a round cake form. 
Hollow out the center, leaving a wall about 
three-quarters of an inch thick on the bottom 
and sides. Into three tablespoons of orange 
juice and one tablespoon of lemon juice, stir 
sifted confectioner’s sugar until of the right 
consistency to spread. Cover the cake inside 
and out with this frosting and when it is thor- 
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oughly dry spread a thin layer of beaten quince 
jelly over the entire inside of the cake. Ty 
make the filling, soak a level tablespoon o: 
granulated gelatine in two tablespoons of col 
water and dissolve it over hot water. Whi; 
two cups of cream to a stiff, dry froth, add hal: 
a cup of sugar and the gelatine. Stir gent), 
until thoroughly mixed, flavor with vanill 
and chill. When the mixture begins to set 
heap it into the hollowed cake, chill thorough!: 
and garnish with cubes of quince jelly jus 
before serving. 
Apple Porcupine 

Pare and core a dozen apples. To a cup 
of sugar add half a cup of water and half « 
cup of fed wine. Stew the apples, a few at ; 
time, gently in this syrup until soft but no 
broken, then lift out carefully. To the syruy 
remaining add half a cup each of blanche: 
almonds and seeded raisins and boil down unti! 
quite thick, then fill into the cavities in the 
apples. Arrange the apples in a mound in a 
dish for serving and if any syrup remains pour 
it over them. Beat the whites of four eggs 
to a stiff, dry froth, add half a cup of suga: 
and flavor with vanilla. Cover the apples wit) 
this mixture, stick it full of blanched almonds 
and bake in a slow oven until firm to the 
touch. Serve with 
Custard Sauce 

Beat the yolks of four eggs with a fourth of 
a cup of sugar, add a pint of hot milk, and 
cook over hot water, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Flavor with vanilla. 


SAucE—One bushel of tomatoes, one 
dozen large green peppers, one dozen and a 
half large onions. Peel the tomatoes and 
onions, and slice the latter. Remove the cores 
and seeds from the peppers and cut in pieces. 
Boil all together until soft enough to put 
through a sieve which will not let the seeds 
pass. When strained add three teaspoons each 
of cinnamon, cloves and allspice, four cups of 
brown sugar, four cups of vinegar, and sal! 
to taste. Boil until the sauce is of the desired 
thickness. Steam corks before bottling. Sea! 
and keep in dry place—Mrs William Purcell. 


WuEeEn Rotts are to be heated, leave them in 
the bag in which they were bought, and, 
twisting it up tightly, put it in the oven. They 
will become as soft and fresh as when first 
baked.—A. A. 
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From the Pear Tree 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Pear Salad 

Pare and core very ripe, rich-flavored fruit, 
and cut in thin slices, arranging the slices in 
position so that the shape of the pear is 
retained. Fill the cores with canned cherries 
(drained very dry) mixed with broken Eng- 
lish walnut meats. Pour over a dressing made 
as follows: Beat the yolks of four eggs until 
light, and gradually add one cup of powdered 
sugar and half a teaspoon of salt. Beat until 
the sugar is dissolved, then add one-half of a 
cup of the canned cherry juice and the juice 
of one lemon. This may be added to the salad 
and kept on ice for half an hour before serving. 
To make another delicious salad fill the cores 
of the pears with diced bananas and chopped, 
blanched almonds. Prepare only a short time 
before they are to be served, and keep very 
cold. 
Pear Pudding 

Pare, core and cut into small dice one quart 
of fine ripe pears. Dip six slices of stale bread 
in cold water, and when slightly moist, drain, 
and spread with soft butter. Lay three of the 
slices ins a buttered pudding dish, spread over 
half of the pears, and sprinkle with one-fourth 
of a cup of grinulated sugar, a grating of nut- 
meg, and a tzblespoon cf chopped almonds. 
Cover with the remainder of the bread, then 
the pears, sugar, almonds and nutmeg again. 
Pour over one-fourth of a cup of cold water, 
cover closely, and bake in a slow oven for 
two hours. Serve hot with sweetened cream 
flavored with lemon or almond. 
Pear Trifle 

Select very ripe, rich-flavored pears. Pare 
them, core and cut into small dice. Cook in 
a little rich sugar syrup until clear and tender. 
Line the bottom of a deep glass dish with 
slices of stale sponge~cake or ladyfingers, 
pour over a thick layer of the pears and syrup, 
cover with another layer of the cake and the 
remainder of the pears. The dish should be 
two-thirds full. Just before serving, fill with 
sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
almond, and serve with delicate cake. 
Baked Pears 

Core medium-sized pears, and fill the cavities 
with a mixture of cherry or red currant jelly 
and chopped almonds. Place in a deep baking 
dish, pour in one cup of hot water in which 
one-half of a cup of sugar has been dissolved, 
and bake slowly until tender. Baste fre- 
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quently with the syrup, and serve with sweet- 
ened cream. 


Compote of Pears 

Select fine, large pears; pare, core and 
halve. Make a syrup with two and a half cups 
of sugar to two cups of water. Cook the 
pears very slowly in this until tender but not 
broken. When done, lift them out carefully 
on a shallow glass dish, cover them with 
cherry, currant or apple jelly, and pour around 
the syrup boiled down very thick. Delicious 
with whipped cream. 


Pear Pie 

Beat the yolks of three eggs with three 
tablespoons of sugar, then add a pinch of salt, 
one and one-half cups of hot water, and a 
tablespoon of cornstarch dissolved in a very 
little water. Cook over hot water until thick- 
ened. Line two pie plates with rich paste and 
when baked put in a generous layer of stewed 
pears (cut in dice or very thin slices) sweet- 
ened to taste, and pour over this the corn- 
starch mixttire. Make a meringue with the 
whites of the eggs, three tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar, one tablespoon of finely chopped 
blanched almonds and a scant teaspoon of 
lemon extract. Put over the pies irregularly, 
and brown lightly in a slow oven. 
Candied Pears 

Cover fine ripe pears with water, and let 
them simmer slowly until tender but not 
broken. Lift out carefully into cold water. 
Measure the water they are cooked in, and to 
each half-pint put two cups of granulated 
sugar, and let come to a boil. Skim well, put 
in the pears, and simmer gently for five min- 
utes. Then put the pears into a stone jar, 
pour the syrup over them, and let stand 
twenty-four hours. In the morning bring the 
syrup to a boil again, put in the pears, and 
allow to simmer another five minutes. Take 
them out, and pour the syrup over as before. 
Repeat for three days but the third day allow 
the pears to simmer for ten minutes. Keep 
the syrup over the pears in a stone jar closely 
covered. The day before they are to be used, 
remove the pears frcm the syrup, and let dry 
in a cool oven. Before they are quite dry 
sprinkle thickly with coarsely chopped pecans 
or English walnut meats. These make a most 
delicious sweetmeat for festive occasions. 
Pear Chips 

Select firm, hard fruit. Pare, core and cut 
into shavings. Weigh these shavings and 
allow to each pound the juice and half the 
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yellow rind of one lemon cut into thin chips, 
an ounce of green ginger root, and one pound 
of sugar. Squeeze the lemon juice over the 
pear chips, and scatter the sugar over them 
as fast as they are pared and weighed. Let 
them stand all night in a cool, dry place, 
closely covered. In the morning boil the green 
ginger root and lemon peel in separate waters 
for about twenty minutes. Allow one cup of 
water to each pound of pear chips and cook 
together in a porcelain-lined kettle until the 
pear chips are transparent. Then skim them 
out carefully, skim the syrup, and put in it 
the strained lemon chips and ginger root. Let 
them cook until perfectly tender and clear, 
then strain this rich-flavored syrup over the 
pear chips. Divide the lemon peel and ginger 
root among the different jars, and seal. 
Preserved Pears 

Pare and halve choice ripe pears, and drop 
as done into cold water. Boil the parings and 
cores in one quart of water for fifteen min- 
utes. Strain, and add to the liquid enough 
water to make one quart for every four pounds 
of sugar used. Allow three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of fruit. Make a 
syrup with the sugar and water, skim well, 
add a tablespoon of lemon juice and a little 
ginger root to each quart, put in the pears and 
let simmer gently until tender and transparent. 
Then lift them out carefully and put into wide 
mouthed jars, boil down the syrup until rich 
and thick, pour it over the fruit, and seal hot. 
If the pears are hard they must be simmered 
in water before putting them in the syrup. 


Pickled Pears 

Pare, and if large cut in halves. Weigh, 
and for every seven pounds allow four pounds 
of granulated sugar, one-half pint of water and 
one pint of best vinegar. Make the sugar, 
water and vinegar into a syrup, and to every 
quart add one tablespoon each of cimnamon 
and mace tied in a muslin bag. Simmer for 
ten minutes, then put in the pears, and keep 
just simmering for half an hour or until 
tender. Lift out carefully, put into jars, boil 
the syrup a few minutes, and pour it hot over 
the fruit. Seal at once. 
Porcupine Pears 

Select ripe, perfect fruit. Scoop out the 
blossom but do not remove the stem. Make 
a thin syrup with one cup of sugar to two 
cups of water, and flavor it with a little cherry 
or currant jelly. Cook the pears gently in this 
until quite tender. There should be a_ suf- 
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ficient quantity of the syrup to cover them. 
When done, remove the pears, and boil the 
syrup down until rich and thick. Cut rounds 
from slices of stale sponge cake, moisten with 
the syrup, lay a pear on each, stick full of 
quartered blanched almonds (cut lengthwise 
while softened from blanching), then let stand 
an hour or two before using. Serve with or 
without whipped cream. 
Pear Klosse 

Pare, core and mince finely six ripe pears. 
Mix with them one-half of a grated nutmeg, 
two ounces of clarified butter, sugar to make 
quite sweet, four weli beaten eggs, and 
sufficient finely grated bread to make stiff 
and smooth. Mold in egg-shaped balls with 
the bowl of a large spoon, drop in. boiling 
water, and simmer for half an hour. When 
done sprinkle lightly. with cinnamon and 
powdered sugar, and serve with sweet sauce. 


Witp Green Grape PreservE—For this 
delicious preserve large light-colored grapes 
should be chosen. They grow in clusters that 
are not bunches, but very. scattering, some- 
times only one grape or two together, but they 
are of large size and have a rich musky aroma 
and flavor. Gather when turning reddish, but 
still not ripe. Cut each grape in halves and 
take out the seeds. This process is very try- 
ing to the hands, but the finished product will 
repay one. Weigh the grapes, add an equal 
weight of sugar, and cook until thick and rich. , 
It will be a bright, dark red, resembling par- 
tially ripe gooseberry preserve in both color 
and flavor. Wild grape vines vary much in 
different sections of the country and even in 
the same locality. Green grapes when half 
ripe and just turning a trifle toward red make 
delicious acid jelly. The juice of green grapes 
can be canned or bottled and used in place of 
some light wines in various dishes. This is 
what is known in foreign cookery as verjuice. 
usually; sometimes it is the juice of other 
green fruits used in place of wine in dessert 
dishes, sauces and jellies from gelatine or for 
salads. A vanilla bean cooked in the jelly, or 
a rose geranium leaf dropped in just at the 
last and left while the jelly is cooling and 
being dipped out, proves an agreeable addi- 
tion.—Julia Davis Chandler. 


BAKE anything which has baking powder in 
it--from cake to griddlecakes—at once. If 
it stands the gas will escape and the mixture 
lose much of its lightness, 
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Dainty Luncheon Dishes 
By ELeANor MARCHANT 


Much warm weather cooking can be done 
on the installment plan. If asparagus, peas 
or beans are ordered for to-day’s dinner, cook 
double quantity and serve that remaining either 
as a vegetable salad, or as an adjunct to some 
dainty warm dish cooked in the chafing-dish. 
Enough farina or wheat cereal can be cooked in 
the morning to allow of some being molded in 
cups for luncheon; and served with whipped 
sweetened cream, they prove a most acceptable 
summer dessert. Fruit is, of course, a most 
important factor in preparing the menu, and 
should be served in a flat dish, with, if the 
weather is particularly hot, a little finely 
chopped ice sprinkled over it. Its attractiveness 
is greatly enhanced if it has a simple garnish 
of fruit leaves. The following recipes will be 
found useful in providing variety for luncheon 
during the heated term: 

Jellied Fish 

Prepare a two-pound fish, removing all the 
bones and skin. Chop fine and stir in, a little 
at a time, a gill of cold water; add a teaspoon 
of salt, the juice of three lemons, a tablespoon 
of grated onion, twenty-four almonds blanched 
and finely chopped and a dash of cayenne. 
When all these ingredients have been care- 
fully incorporated, moisten with a tablespoon 
of gelatine dissolved in a little warm water. 
Pack into a mold, and when thoroughly chilled, 
turn out in a nest of crisp lettuce leaves and 
serve with a mayonnaise dressing. 

Veal Relish 

Grease a bread tin; pour into it finely minced 
veal and cold boiled potatoes, allowing more 
than half meat, season with celery salt and 
pepper and one ,tablespoon of melted butter; 
moisten with a little stock or gravy. Make it 


in the form of a loaf of bread and bake until. 


crisp and brown; serve either hot or cold, if 
the former, garnish with broiled tomatoes, and 
if cold, with a border of sliced raw tomatoes. 


Mock Terrapin in the Chafing-dish 

Take the dark meat of a chicken cooked the 
day previous and half a pound of calf's liver; 
put together in the chafing-dish, add two 
cloves of garlic, one small onion sliced, two 
stalks of celery; cover with boiling water and 
cook twenty minutes. Take out and cut into 
dice. Cleanse the chafing-dish and put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter; while the butter 
is melting, take the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs, mash to a smooth paste, adding grad- 


ually a cup of cream. Add a tablespoon of 
flour to the butter, mix and add the cream and 
eggs, stir constantly until it reaches the boiling 
point, then add meat, a teaspoon of salt, a 
dash of cayenne and just a suspicion of mace. 
Serve hot on rounds of buttered toast. . 
Salmon Loaf 

One small can of salmon, two eggs beaten 
lightly, four tablespoons of butter melted, one- 
half cup of fine bread crumbs. Season with 
salt, pepper and minced parsley. First chop 
the fish, then rub in the butter unti! smooth. 
Beat the crumbs with the eggs and season 
before working together. Put in a buttered 
mold and steam for one hour; when cold 
arrange on a platter with a border of parsley 
and hard-boiled egg. 
Celery Rolls 

Select six rolls, cut from the top a round 
piece the size of a silver dollar, and scoop out 
the soft part; when ready to serve, fill with 
the following mixture: Chop very fine suffi- 
cient celery to make a pint. Dust over a tea- 
spoon of salt, a saltspoon of pepper, a table- 
spoon of grated onion, two tablespoons of 
tomato ketchup, four tablespoons of olive oil 
and one teaspoon of lemon juice. Serve very 
cold. The filling may be varied by the addi- 
tion of a little cold chicken cut in dice, or 
some finely minced boiled tongue. 
Mutton Klops in Chafing-dish 

Chop sufficient cold lamb or mutton to fill 
two teacups, season with salt and pepper; add 
half a cup of soft bread crumbs, mix and ad.l 
the white of one egg to bind the whole to- 
gether. Make into balls a little larger than 
English walnuts. Strain half a can of toma- 
toes into the chafing-dish, add a slice of lemon; 
boil until reduced one-half, then drop in the 
mutton balls and simmer for five minutes. 
Lift the balls carefully and put them on a 
chop plate; add a tablespoon of butter and 
half a teaspoon of salt, pour over the balls, 
and garnish the dish with triangular pieces of 
toast. 


In Buyinc Fruits and vegetables, or even 
in taking them fresh from the garden, I have 
found them much improved in crispness and 
keeping qualities if allowed to lie in cold 
water two or three hours before chilling in 
the ice box. Plums, melons, tomatoes, lettuce, 
cucumbers, even bananas, in fact all but the 
very soft or imperfect fruits, are improved by 
this method. Be careful to immerse. the stem 
end. 
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A Chicago Luncheon 


By Linpa Hutt LARNED 


The table was decorated with a big silver 
bowl of Meteor roses, which, as everyone 
knows, are a beautiful crimson. The menu 
was of the following courses: 

First, Tokay grapes, ice cold; second, cream 
soup with breadsticks. This soup was of 
clams and oysters chopped fine, and tomato 
juice and pulp mixed with a thin cream sauce, 
then strained and served in cups with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream in each. Third, creamed 
scallops and mushrooms. There was an addi- 
tion of minced truffles, and it was served in 
ramekin dishes with slices of hard-boiled egg 
and bits of parsley as a garnish. With this 
course was a plate of entire wheat bread 
sandwiches. Fourth, grape fruit sherbet. A 
creamy orange ice surrounded with a_ half 
frozen syrup made of grape fruit juice and 
sugar. Fifth, chicken fillets, rice balls, French 
beans, jam. 

The chicken breasts were parboiled slightly, 
then browned under the fire and served with 
a rich brown sauce, to which the rice balls 
were added. The rice balls were very tiny, 


French dressing made with grape fruit juice 
instead of vinegar. With this were served 
some tiny sandwiches made of gluten crackers, 
put together with butter and bar-le-duc jam. 
The seventh course was rose ice cream and 
pasties, a French ice cream served in cham 
pagne glasses, a spoonful in each, over whicl; 
was poured a deep pink sauce made of syrup. 
whipped cream and rum, colored with coch- 
ineal. 

Upon each plate was an American Beaut; 
rose which matched the syrup in the glass 
Small crescents of puff paste were covere: 
with a meringue upon which were sprinkled 
blanched and browned almonds minced fine 
and the pasties were then slightly browned 
in the oven. The accessories were salted 
pecan nuts, popcorn and crimson and white 
peppermints. Of course the finish was strong 
black coffee in the tiniest of cups and a 
thimbleful of creme de menthe for each guest 


Cocoanut Gingerbread 


By EtspetH MacDonap 
One day just at luncheon time company 
arrived, company before whom we could not 
set “pot luck” fare, and all I had 


on hand for dessert was ginger- 
bread, which had just been brought 
to the batter stage. I had an in- 
spiration: instead of baking it in 
the ordinary square tin I poured it 
into two layer cake pans, then as 
soon as it was cool, I dressed it up 
with a cocoanut frosting. My hus- 
band christened the cake “a tramp 
with a silk hat on,” nevertheless it 
was eaten to the accompaniment of 
many compliments. The sweetness 
of the icing seems to dispel a cer- 


COCOAN UT GINGERBREAD 


but savory, with cheese and salt and lots of 
paprika. They were fried in deep fat. The 
beans were the red kidney variety, and as 
they were canned they were simply warmed 
in butter, minced parsley and a few drops of 
lemon juice. The jam was a relish made of 
rhubarb, strawberries, pineapple, raisins and 
almonds. 

The sixth course was salad macedoine. 
This was lettuce, grape fruit, celery, apples and 
white grapes garnished with cream cheese 
balls flanked by pecan nuts. Over this was a 


tain bitter flavor given to ginger- 
bread by molasses, as well as 
enriching it. The recipe I use 
requires no eggs. Put in a mixing bowl one 
cup of molasses and half a cup of boiling 
water. Into this sift two and one-quarter cups 
of flour, a dash of salt, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of ginger, and one teaspoon of soda. 
Beat well, then add a quarter of a cup of 
melted butter and beat again till smooth. Pour 
into buttered, floured pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. The frosting is made of powdered 
sugar, wet with cream, and flavored with 
vanilla. Sprinkle it while still moist with 
cocoanut. 
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A New Macaroon Cream 

This dainty dessert is made with macaroon 
ice cream as a foundation. When ready to 
serve, partly fill the individual glasses with 
the frozen mixture, pile lightly with whipped 
cream and garnish with pecans or blanched 
almonds. Serve with maple sauce. 
Macaroon Ice Cream 

One pint thin cream, two-thirds 
cup sugar, one pint milk, one cup 
rolled macaroons, one_ tablespoon 
vanilla, two or three eggs, speck of 
salt. Make a custard of the milk, 
eggs, sugar and salt: Cool, add the 
other ingredients and freeze. The 
macaroons are prepared by drying in 
the oven; they. are then put through 
a meat chopper or rolled. 

To make the maple sauce, use one 
and one-half cups of maple syrup, 
not too thick. Heat slightly and add 
one-quarter of a cup of thick cream 
which has also been warmed. Mix 
well and chill before serving. 


From a Good Cook 


Tutti Frutti (Preserves) 

Place in a stone jar one pint of brandy and 
add the fresh fruits in their seasons. Use a 
quart of each variety of fruit, carefully pre- 
pared and mixed with an equal quantity of 
sugar. The best fruits for this use are those 
of bright flavors, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peaches and pineapples. Blackberries 
are objectionable on account of their coarse 
seeds. Stir the preserve daily until all the 
fruits have been added. There should be 
enough of the syrup to keep the fruits well 
moistened. 

Graham Water Gems 

One cup of graham flour, three-quarters cup 
of warm water, three-quarters cup of flour, two 
eggs, four tablespoons of sugar, two table- 
spoons of melted butter, one teaspoon of salt, 
three teaspoons of baking powder. Mix and 
sift the dry materials; add the milk gradually, 
then the well-beaten eggs and the melted but- 
ter. Bake twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 


September Relishes 


CucumsBer Satap—Cut into dice six me- 
dium sized cooked potatoes and two medium 
sized cucumbers; place on the ice to chill until 
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needed. For the dressing, take two table- 
spoons of butter, one of flour, a teaspoon 
each of sugar, salt and prepared mustard, and 
an eighth of a teaspoon each of white pepper 
and celery salt. Place these ingredients in a 
bowl and stir till smooth. Scald _three- 
fourths of a cup of vinegar with one-fourth of 


MACAROON CREAM WITH PECANS AND MAPLE SAUCE 


a cup of water, do not boil, add to the pre- 
pared ingredients and cook until thick, then 
add the well beaten yolks of three eggs, stir 
until smooth, being careful not to cook long 
or it will curdle. When cool add two table- 
spoons of cream, plain or whipped. When 
ready to serve the salad, mix the cucumbers 
and potatoes together and add the dressing. 
The success of this salad is in having every- 
thing cold, and putting it together the last 
minute before serving.—M. A. H. 


Tomato ConservE—Take eight pounds of 
small yellow tomatoes and peel by pouring on 
scalding water; eight pounds of sugar, half 
a pound of candied ginger and four lemons 
which have been boiled ten minutes in clear 
water before slicing. Cut the ginger in small 
pieces. Mix with sugar and tomatoes and 
boil one hour. Then stir in sliced lemons with 
all the juice, and boil another hour. Put in 
jelly glasses while hot. Cover with paraffine— 
Katherine R. McLean. 


CHOowpER—Two dozen clams, three- 
quarters pound of lean pork, three onions of 
medium size, one pint of tomatoes, celery to 
flavor, potatoes to thicken (about one quart), 
one pint of milk. Chop pork and brown in an 
iron kettle very brown. Then put in the 
water and other ingredients except milk. 
Cook one hour, then put in the milk just 
before removing from the fire—Mrs S. F. 
Snow. 
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THE GIRLS AT THE TABLES IN A HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH 


The School Lunch 


HE one session plan is now very general 
in city high schools, and a recess ranging 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour between 


1r and 12 o'clock affords opportunity for 
needed relaxation, rest and a light lunch. 
To the little corner store where goods of all 
sorts were temptingly displayed, generations 
of pupils flocked at recess. And dyspepsia 
held high carnival! 

A lunch room, experimental at first, is now 
accepted as a necessary part of the equipment 
of a well appointed high school. There are 
few high schools in the east not thus fitted, 
and farther west the plan has been or is to be 
adopted. St Louis has had a high school 
lunch room for ten years. 

Various plans are in force, but the primary 
aim in every case is to keep the dietary under 
the control of the school authorities, this in 
the interest of hygiene, pure food and to pre- 
vert the abuse of the privilege which might 
easily result through the greed of unscru- 
pulous caterers. In the St Louis high school 
the privilege of serving the lunch has been 


given to the widow of a former principal of 
one of the schools. She is under the direct 
supervision of the principal, selling only such 
things as are approved and at prices deemed 
reasonable. In New York city a caterer is 
employed under a contract whereby he may 
be put out of the building if at any time his 
food is not satisfactory. He is under the 
absolute control of the school authorities. In 
the Philadelphia central high school the 
mother of the janitor supplies the food, which 
is constantly under the inspection of a com- 
mittee of the faculty and is sold at prices 
which in most cases are lower than those 
at which similar articles could be bought 
elsewhere. 

The high school lunch room at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is a model of its kind. The 
room is in the basement. Double counters 
divide the room. Between are a gas range, 
sink and work tables. From one end opens 
a commodious pantry. A woman is employed 
to take charge of the food and its preparation. 
She has one assistant, and the two women 
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go on duty at 8 a m and rarely finish their 
work before 4 p m. All meats used in sand- 
wiches, soups, cocoa, oyster stew and the like 
are cooked there. The bread is baked espe- 
cially for the lunch room and is brought fresh 
every day. All sandwiches are prepared as 
short a time as possible before the hour of 
serving. The food is sold by ticket and these 
tickets are sold by one of the pupils, who has 
a table in a corner of the room. Two other 
pupils go behind the counters to aid in serving 
the food. These three receive ten cents per 
day each for their services. One side of the 
rocm is devoted to the boys. Theirs is a 
stand-up lunch 
ond of course they 
have a counter to 
themselves. The 
girls are served 
from the opposite 
counter and on 
their side of the 
room are numer: 
ous round tables, 
zt each of which 
a group of five cr 
six can sit in com- 
fort. On each 
counter is a black- 
board on which is 
written the bill of fare for the day with the 
price of each article. 

This lunch room is self-supporting. It is 
conducted under the auspices of the high 
school committee of the school board. This 
committee has given careful thought to the 
subject of a wholesome dietary, with the 
choice of the following articles: Sandwiches 
cf salmen, turkey, chicken, tongue, lamb, roast 
beef, dried beef, celery, egg, fruit and lettuce, 
sold at five cents each; buttered rolls, large 
glasses of milk, rusk and fruit at two cents 
each; plain rolls, buns, jumbles, ginger cook- 
ies and sugar cookies, one cent each; chicken 
or turkey soup, beef bouillon or oyster stew, 
five cents; cocoa, three cents per cup; small 
glass of milk, one cent. Not all of these dishes 
are sold every day, but enough of them to 
furnish good variety, the menu being changed 
daily. It is intended to sell the food at 
actual cost after deducting all expenses. 
Occasionally there is a slight surplus in the 
treasury. This is devoted to some school 
need. In this lunch room ice cream is sold 
in summer. 

It will be noticed that tea, coffee and pastry 
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are barred. At first there was a demand for 
pastry, and some discontent because it was 
not served. But the wholesome buns speedily 
replaced it in popularity and to-day it is 
doubtful if pastry would sell to any extent 
if offered. 

Doughnuts, apple and mince pies are al- 
lowed on the school menus of Detroit. To 
these Omaha adds tea, coffee, assorted cakcs 
and pickles. Baltimore allows tea ard coffee. 
Columbus, Ohio, permits tea, coffee and pie. 
In the north high school of Minneapolis 
lunches are served under the supervision of a 
committee of the teachers, one cf whom acts 
as manager. A 
wome2n is engaged 
for onedollar and 
twenty-five cents 
per day to prepare 
the lunch. A com- 
mittee of pupils is 
detailed to serve, 
the committee be- 
ing changed each 
week. In this 
school expenses 
have been reduced 
to a minimum. 
Buttered buns, 
sandwiches, turn- 
overs, cream puffs, oranges, bananas and angel 
food are sold for two cents each. Milk and 
lemonade are two cents per glass. Cookies, 
fried cakes, chocolate cup cakcs, gingerbread, 
cinnamon rolls, white frosted cakes and crack- 
ers with cheese bring one cent each. The loss 
on seme things is made up on others. 

In Columbus the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance union furnishes the food, zs it does 
also in Omaha. Tea and coffee are listed in 
both placcs. In St Louis there is no apparent 
effort to reduce the cost to pupils, there being 
but one price for each article, five cents. In 
Rochester, New York, the daily sales average 
forty to forty-five dollars, for a school of 
twelve hundred pupils. Chicago appears to 
have given the subject less thought than 
some other cities and lets out the privileges 
in one way or another to parties making 
application. 

In almost every city where lunch rooms 
have been well managed, the consensus of 
opinion, medical and otherwise, regards them 
as beneficial. The Iunch service is also a 
means cf promoting an excellent social sairit 
among pupils and between pupils and teachers, 
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The Child’s Throat 


New Life for Countless Children 
Removal of Adenoid Growths 


A child afflicted with adenoid growth of the 
throat and nose usually exhibits such marked 
symptoms that even to the eyes of a non- 
professional, something is wrong. 

There is such difficulty in breathing that 
the mouth is constantly open, therefore the 
name “mouth breather,’ an everyday name for 
the sufferer from adenoids. The quality of 
the voice is impaired, a child replacing “p” 
and “m” by “b,” and “t” and “n” by “d.” The 
“adenoid voice,” as a physician terms it, is 
characterized by lack of resonance and color, 
by thickness, and by 
an indistinct mumbling, 
for it is impossible to 
enunciate* clearly past 
the mass of pulpy fiber 
which _ chokes the 
pharynx. There are 
restless nights, caused 
by the difficulty in 
breathing. When 
asleep, respiration is 
almost terrifying to a 
nervous mother, every 
breath being something 
between a snore and a 
choking sound. Even 
while awake respiration 
is noisy and most un- 
pleasant. There is a 
constant discharge from the nose; if the case 
has been long neglected, this grows to be a 
disgusting symptom. The trouble, hardly per- 
ceptible during infancy, develops as the child 
reaches its third and fourth years, and the 
symptoms described then go on to worse: 
deafness, dullness of intellect, and a suscep- 
tibility to colds—tonsilitis, not infrequently 
consumption, as well as catarrhal diseases. 

Adenoids were the discovery, thirty-six years 
ago, of Dr Mayer, a Copenhagen physician. 
His first operation, performed on a Danish 
child, was so remarkably successful that to- 
day everywhere in the civilized world the 
specialist in nose and throat diseases is called 
upon, hundreds of times during his practice, 
for the removal of adenoids. 

The first question asked by the parent, when 
told of the presence of the growth, is, “What 
are adenoids?” The physician describes them 
as a fibrous, pulpy mass, not unlike a handful 


in the 
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of vermicelli, choking the passage of the nose 
and throat. Frequently when the case has 
been long neglected, the growth extends into 
the ear passages, and in such cases deafness 
is the result. This growth not only stops per- 
fect respiration but catches every germ which 
enters by the nose or mouth. Many medical 
authorities believe to-day that the non-removal 
of adenoids sows the seeds of consumption. 
As the child: begins to reach youth, the 
adenoids disappear, being absorbed into the 
system, then frequently the first symptoms of 
tuberculosis appear. More than one physician 
of the highest standing has advanced the 
theory that by making the removal of adenoids 
compulsory, in primary school children, a 
generation or two 
hence consumption 
might be exterminated. 
Every teacher is per- 
fectly acquainted with 
the symptoms of aden- 
oids, and they say the 
percentage of children 
afflicted by the growth 
is very large indeed. 
Teachers are strongly 
in favor of medical at- 
tention being given to 
each case—compulsory 
when it is necessary— 
so marked is the im- 
provement, both men- 
tal and physical, in 
the children who have 
been operated upon for the removal of these 
growths. 

The causes of adenoids are varied; in many 
cases the trouble is hereditary. Climatic con- 
ditions have much to do with it, a large 
percentage of cases being reported from New 
England and other regions of our country 
subject to abrupt changes of humidity and 
temperature. Children who have grown up 
amid foul, insanitary surroundings are very 
commonly affected, while in many cases the 
growth dates from an infantile attack of 
influenza, whooping cough, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia or some nasai affection. 

The operation can very seldom be performed 
after a patient is fifteen, or before he is three 
years old. No treatment except a perfectly 
clean removal is of avail. Even a particle of 
the spongy growth left by neglect, will after 
the operation, spread and grow so rapidly that 
within a year the knife has to be used again. 
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Naturally it is with a shudder that the 
parent thinks of an operation, yet the results 
are sO compensating that the momentary 
anxiety seems as nothing when it is past. 
Generally the physician will advise waiting 
some weeks before attempting the operation, 
that the little patient may be brought to the 
best physical condition. It is generally wisest 
to tell the child nothing whatever about what 
is to happen. When possible, the operation is 
performed at the home upon a large table 
drawn close to a window in a well-lighted, 
uncarpeted room. The table is covered with 
a blanket and tightly spread sheet, while a 
pillow is so arranged that the head may be 
kept constantly lower than the body. Plenty 
of rags, basins -and sterilized water are the 
only requirements of the surgeon. The 
patient is always put under ether, unless, as 
is infrequently the case with a child, feeble 
heart action forbids it. Half an hour later 
the ordeal is over, and the little one is safe in 
bed waking up from the stupor induced by the 
anesthetics. For about four or five hours 
there may be occasional spells of vomiting 
and hemorrhages from the nose. 

After the operation no water should be 
given internally, as it induces vomiting. When 
it is allowed, administer it by teaspoonfuls. 
The first two days are most wisely spent in 
bed, the child keeping as quiet as possible. 
The food, which will not be demanded till at 
least twenty-four hours after the operation, 
should be liquid or soft and cold rather than 
warm—coolness will prove grateful to the 
wounded pharynx, and not encourage further 
hemorrhages. Chilled custards or junket, beef 
tea or chicken broth made into a jelly, with 
gruels, gelatine, jellies, arrowroot, milk punch, 
barley water, moss lemonade, or cream toast 
are the sort of dishes to put on the little 
invalid’s menu for a few days. Serve every- 
thing in tiny portions and in as tempting a 
manner as possible, for there is a nausea which 
is not quickly overcome, and the little stomach 
is really faint and empty, as twelve or fifteen 
hours’ abstinence from food has to precede 
the administration of ether. 

As soon as the child begins to eat there is a 
quick return to health, and one can imme- 
diately see a wonderful improvement in 
breathing. The childish voice becomes clear 
and distinct, it has a new and more musical 
range of tones, the appetite becomes better and 
the sleep is the sound, untroubled slumber of 
childhood. If there were aggravated symp- 
toms—such as deafness or retarded growth— 
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a change becotnes perceptible almost within a 
week, health, vigor and brightening of the 
intellect being almost invariably the result of 
the removal of adenoids. For about ten days, 
even after the convalescent stage has passed, 
the child should be watched with the greatest 
care, overexertion, or overheating of the 
blood may bring on hemorrhages from the 
nose or ears, which would immediately require 
the aid of a physician. A two weeks’ absence 
from school will generally result in a com- 
plete recovery and the surgeon’s verdict, 
“Perfectly healed, with no further com- 
plications.” 


A Real Emergency 


In the absence of his mother, while the 
nurse was bathing the baby sister, two-years- 
old Arthur pulled over a dish of hot water 
upon himself as he sat on the floor, seriously 
scalding his legs. A neighbor's presence of 
mind saved the day—and perhaps the boy. 
Summoned instantly to the room, the neighbor 
applied salad oil to the burned surface and 
telephoned to a drug store for a mixture of 
linseed oil and lime water. She telephoned 
also for a physician and to a neighboring house 
for a trained nurse who was caring for a con- 
valescent child. Without delay she gave the 
little sufferer a teaspoonful of paregoric to 
deaden the pain. The doctor indorsed her 
every move and the little boy made an excel- 
lent recovery, though sick for several weeks. 
This happened recently in the city in which 
Goop Housekeeping is printed. Such emer- 
gencies, and other kinds as well, are just what 
we want described in our Emergency contest 
for one thousand dollars in cash prizes. 


I Wownoer if the readers are aware that cats 
realize the need of hot water when they are 
not well. I discovered by accident that my 
cat would not drink cold water but would 
drink hot water, and many times since I have 
tried him and when his fur showed he was 
not up to his usual health he took the hot 
in preference to the cold water and soon was 
himself again —F,. P. 


To Prevent Faptnc, soak colored wash 
goods three hours in one gallon of water 
(cold), containing one tablespoonful of tur- 
pentine. Then dry the goods thoroughly 
before washing.—Jennie Campbell Douglass. 
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The Baby’s Afghan 


By AGNES WARREN 


Although for babies’ belongings in general, 
no deep shade of red is considered suitable, an 
exception may be made in the case of an 
afghan intended for fall and winter use. 
Bright red is so appropriate to the season, 
and gives such a warm comfortable look to 
anything fashioned of wool that the most 
stringent advocate of the paler shades might 
look upon it with favor. It is combined with 
white in the one of which a corner is here 
shown, and the combination is very effective, 
and has the further merit of being almost as 
pretty on the wrong side as upon the right. 


ee. 


Two threads of zephyr are used at once in 
the making and the crochet hook must be large 
enough to carry two threads easily. Nothing 
could be simpler than the stitches which are 
used, and the wool is in no case broken at 
the end of the row. Each white strip is com- 
pleted by a border of brilliant color, and the 
nine strips are put together—chained together 
is the correct term, for it is a chain stitch into 
cne edge and then into the other which holds 
them—with white, and there is a narrow white 
border all around. 

Make a chain of one hundred and eight 
stitches ; first row, one single crochet into each 
stitch of the foundation chain; second row, 
one single crochet into each stitch of the first 
(through both upper.threads); third row, 
* wool over, put hook through both upper 
threads of preceding row and pull out loop 
until the hook held parallel with the second 
row is three-quarters of an inch away from it 
(hold the loops now on the hook between 


thumb and finger of left hand that they may 
not shorten during the completion of th 
stitch), wool over, draw through loops and 
stitch on hook and repeat from *; fourth row. 
one single crochet in first stitch, one treble i: 
second, and aliernate these two to the en 
of the row; fifth row, like the third; sixth an 
seventh, like the first and second. For th 
border: with stitch of red wool on the hook, 
wool over, and take one stitch in second stitc! 
of previous row, draw out loop about half th 
length of the one just described, wool over 
put hook back through first stitch of previou 
row, pull out long loop, wool over, drav 
through the four loops and stitch on hook, and 
repeat from *. When the strips are chainc: 
together for the outer border, make one sli; 
in the first stitch and one treble in th 
second, and alternate these stitches all around 
the afghan, letting the knots which they for:: 
follow the curves at the ends of the strips, an:! 
meet the white chains which hold them 
together. 


Three Autumn Suits 


A suit of navy blue etamine with Eton 
jacket is pictured on an accompanying page. 
It is made with a handsome vest of cream 
cluny lace, cape effect, with long tabs, and 
trimmed with silk ornaments. The skirt i 
made with double flounce effect, with long 
sweep and beautiful silk drop taffeta sil! 
underskirt. 

There is pictured also a black etamine sui‘ 
with blouse jacket, cape effect. The jacket 
and skirt are trimmed with a broad band oi 
Persian lace. There are jacket buttons with 
cord and tassel, and the jacket is trimmed witli 
silk applique. The skirt is made with eleven 
gores and has a heavy black silk taffeta dro: 
s‘<irt. 

There is a decidedly mannish effect in the 
stylish tan etamine. There is a three-quarters 
coat, bloused to the waist. The handsome 
collar of ecru lace is inlaid with dotted whit 
China silk. The sleeves and cuffs are trimmed 
to match. The skirt is eleven-gored with a 
very wide sweep. It is made _ tight-fitting 
around the hips. It has a beautiful tan sil! 
drop skirt with eight rows of plaiting at the 
bottom. 


NEveR peel tomatoes for baking; they need 
the skin to hold them together. 
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$1000 FOR “EMERGENCIES” 


Our readers (and we mean readers, for all 
may compete, whether subscribers or not) see 
that the effort is richly worth while and are 
responding for the $1cco in cash prizes. 

It is so easy! Somebody is going to win 
$250, the first prize, by a few hours’ work. 
It will have to be a tremendously interesting 
tale, from your own or an acquaintance’s 
experience, to win $250. So of the $100 prize. 
Besides these two there are 242 cash prizes, 
from $50 down to $1. 

We have decided to regard as an “emer- 
gency” a specimen of quick wit in repartee, 
a clever or witty or humorous saying uttered 
when in a emergency or “tight corner.” 

But we want larger and more important 
stories, too; always from life, from the expe- 
rience of the writer or of a person known to 
the writer. A beautiful story has. come in, 
for example, of a blind girl who determined 
to become a housekeeper, and is a very suc- 
cessful one, doing her own work. Are there 


not women who have been compelled to do 


what they would have thought impossible? 
Have the lives of unfortunate or deficient 
children or older persons been directed to 
usefulness and happiness? Scores and hun- 
dreds cf nurses have thrilling tales to tell of 
emergencies met and overcome. Teachers 
have such tales to tell. So do servants— 
everybody, in fact. We offer the following 
hints of possible emergencies. 

Burglars in the house. 

Fire emergency. 

A husband, father or brother helped in a 
business emergency. 

A wife, sister or mother helped in a house- 
hold emergency. 

Been stranded, financially, and succeeded in 
raising money in making a fresh start. 

A domestic animal or pet rescued from acci- 
cent or illness. 

A perplexing emergency in the management 
of “hired help.” 

Saved an employer’s property in.some way. 

Trying. emergencies in war time, either at 
home, or in actual conflict. 

Exciting or difficult emergencies in pioneer 
days on the frontier. 

The Emergency Contest closes November 1, 
1903. ._ Full particulars sent on request. Ad- 
dress the Emergency Editor, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Our Camere 
Contest 


$100 in prizes for the be 
and most all round interes - 
ing photographs of 


Che 
American Mother” 
The Prizes are to be <5 
follows: 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 15. 
Four Prizes, $10 Each, 4o 
Three Prizes, $5 Each, 15. 


$100. 


Anybody and everybody who owns a camera or can bes, 
borrow or buy one is entitled to compete. Everybody loves 
a mother, especially an American mother, and it is for te 
sake of showing this dear creature in her most attract} « 
and varied aspects that this competition has been start« 
It is expected, of course, that the picture of the mother 
include that of the child. A?l points of human and artistic 
interests will be taken into account in the judging. 


Conditions of the Contest 


All entries must reach the Contest Editor of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass, not later than October 
1, 19038. 

Each photograph must be clearly labeled on the back 
with the name and address of the sender. Photograp!is 
accompanied by stamps,if they do not win prizes, will be 
returned to the senders. ; 

One person may enter photographs to the number «f 
three if he wishes, but only one prize wi!l be awarded to one 
person. Incase the entries do not warrant the closing of 
the contest on October 1, the time might be prolonged. We 
reserve the right to reject any or all material not availat!c 
for our purposes, also to award any or all of the prizes 
according to the value of the photographs submitted. 

Only photographs which are absolutcly new and have nit 
before appeared in any publication are eligible. 


Additional Prizes 
$15.00 for the Best Photograph of a Rusti- 
Arbor or Picturesque Garden Nook. 
$15.00 for the Best Photograph of the Exterior 
of a Summer Cottage. 
$20.00 for the Best Set of Photographs Showins 
the Interior of a Summer Cottage. 
These photographs should reach our Photo 
graphic Contest Editor November 1, and all th: 


rules governing the foregoing contest apply tu 
them. 
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OUR REBUS 


Guess what advertisements in this 
issue of Goop Housekeepinc these 
pictures stand for and fill out cou- 
pon on Page 284 in competition 
for prizes announced on that page. 
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284 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


July and September Rebuses 


Eighteen prizes have been awarded for 
answers to the July rebus. A cash prize of 
five dollars is awarded to Mrs E. H. Turner. 
The next eight in order of merit will receive 
each an order for two dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise, to be selected by the prize winner 
from any dealer, manufacturer or concern an- 
nouncing their goods in the July issue of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, The winners are the follow- 
ing: 

Wykes, Ada S. oods, F Ford, 

for 07 one doliar’s worth of merchandise, selected by the win- 
ner from any dealer or manufacturer, is awarded to each 
of the post nine, namely: Mrs Jeff Fletcher, Mrs Veola 
Riffle, M D.W. Peters, Mrs M. Cum- 


mings ty Henry Wrigh arnes, Mrs N. H 
Harnden, Norman V. Ha locke 


The answers to the rebus are as follows: Detroit 
Jewel Gas arte” 2. National Spring Bed Comm ny. 
Fy Wheatlet. 4. Royal Baking Powder. 5. Carmel Soap. 

Jackson Ventilating Grate. 


The awards for the solution of the rebus 
pictures in this (September) issue are, like the 
August prizes, many and generous. For the 
one mailing to us on or after September 4, the 
correct solution which we judge the neatest, 
most prompt and interesting in its remarks, a 
cash prize of ten dollars; for the next two in 
order of merit, an order each for five dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, to be selected by the 
prize winner from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern announcing their goods in this issue 
of Goop Hovusexkeerinc; for the next five 
coupons in order of merit, an order for two 


dollars’ worth each of merchandise, selected by 
the winner from any dealer or manufacturer; 
then ten prizes, each an order for one dollar’s 
worth of merchandise. Thus eightcen prizes 
are offered to the value of forty dollars. 

Coupons mailed before September 4 will nct 
be counted. Postmarks govern the decision as 
to promptness. Address Puzzle Editor. 


Twenty Dollars for Postal Cards 
Tell Us What You Want for Christmas 


Write and send us on a postal (or in a letter, 
if you prefer) a list of the two comparatively 
expensive things you most desire, and the five 
smaller things; seven in all. In order to 
accommodate different ages of candidates we 
will divide the competitors into four classes, 
with a prize in each class: Girls, boys, women 
(ever eighteen), and men (over nineteen). 
Each card must state to which class the writer 
belongs. 7Ze// us what you really want. 

The first list in each class which proves to 
be the most representative of all the lists 
received, will win a prize of five dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, to be selected by the winner 
from the advertisements in the December 
Goop By “most representa- 
tive” we mean the list which contains the 
largest number of the things which predom- 
inate in number in all the lists received in that 
class. Postmarks will govern as to the time 
of mailing the cards. 


My answers : 


Name and Address. 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 487 


[See page preceding] 


My knowledge of or experience with the articles in- 
dicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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The morn; are meeler than they ulere, 
The mapie a Sayer scart, \\ 
The Held a scarlet Sow. 
Lest | should he old-fashioned, 
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“T confess I was awkward” 


Confessions of a Father, Page 295 
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